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The Pope's Council 


Pope John XXIII is calling an ecumenical council—a wise 
move on his part. Ecumenicity is popular. People are talking 
about it. The pope’s council will claim its share of the con- 
versation. Rome never misses a chance for favorable publicity. 
In this case it is spiced with the prospect of others, besides Roman 
Catholics, being invited. Who will it be? No matter, the pope’s 
council will not, and cannot, be a free council, for at best the 
erring children of the non-Roman churches can be invited to re- 
turn to the bosom of the mother church. 

“I verily desire to see a truly Christian Council, in order that 
many matters and persons might be helped. Not that we need it, 
for our churches are now, through God’s grace, so enlightened and 
equipped with the pure Word and right use of the Sacraments, 
with knowledge of the various callings and right works, that we 
on our part ask for no council, and on such points have nothing 
to hope or expect from a council.” Thus Luther wrote more than 
four centuries ago (Introduction to the Smalcald Articles). Even- 
tually the Council of Trent met, but Luther did not live to weep 
over its anathema on the doctrine of salvation by grace alone. The 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent fixed the Roman aber- 
tations from the truths of God’s Word for all times. Subsequent 
councils of various kinds have not improved matters. What will 
it be this time? The doctrine concerning Mary as the mediatress 
of all graces is clamoring for recognition as a dogma. Will the 
council fortify this additional wall between the sinner and the 
Savior? Time will tell. 

Luther, however, continued: “But we see in bishoprics every- 
where so many parishes vacant and desolate that one’s heart would 
break, and yet neither the bishops nor canons care how the poor 
people live or die, for whom nevertheless Christ has died, and who 
are not permitted to hear Him speak with them as the true Shep- 
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herd with His sheep. This causes me to shudder and fear that at 
some time He may send a council of angels upon Germany utterly 
destroying us, like Sodom and Gomorrah, because we so wantonly 
mock Him with the council.” What Luther said about Germany, 
he could today say of the world. Christians all over the world could 
well have a council to plan their strategy for the preaching of the 
Gospel to every creature and for making disciples of all nations 
by baptizing them in the name of the Holy Trinity. If that were 
the pope’s concern we could wish him well. That concern alone 
can make a worldwide council worth the time and effort and de- 
serve the acclaim of God’s people. L. W. Spitz 





CATHOLIC INTEREST IN MATTERS BIBLICAL 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (January 1959) announces that the 
picturesque site of Sardis near Smyrna, excavated in 1910—58 by vari- 
ous scientific expeditions, has yielded some important archaeological 
finds. The excavation area of Sart, by which name the site of the 
former Sardis is now known, is about three miles in perimeter, even 
without the steep climb to the Acropolis or the theater area, but atten- 
tion centers in the neighborhood of the standing Artemis Temple 
columns. In the large structure, popularly considered the palace of 
Croesus, a magnificent inscription referring to the Emperor Lucius 
Verus (A.D. 161—169) and some reliefs of the local Artemis and 
the goddess Cybele were found. Other finds were fine Roman bronzes, 
including a bronze dish which may have been used for charcoal or 
incense in Christian worship, and some very beautiful pottery. Much 
effort was spent on a monumental city gate apparently of pre-Christian 
Roman times. The excavations also brought to light some ancient 
tombs. According to Rev. 3:1-6, the congregation at Sardis was a dying 
church, though there remained a few that had not defiled their gar- 
ments. The troubles of the church seem to be reflected in the pagan 
finds made there. 

More important is the announcement in the same periodical of a new 
Spanish Bible translation and commentary to be published by the 
Biblioteca de autores cristianos. The work is to be prepared by Spanish 
and Latin American Jesuits. It will consist of five volumes for the O.T. 
and two for the N.T. The Bible text will be newly translated from the 
original languages. The first volume (N.T.) is expected to be ready 
for the printers by the end of 1960. The commentary will be given 
under the Scripture text. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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Fifteen Fifty-Nine Anno Domini 
By Cari S. MEYER 


E confluence of significant events in 1559 A.D. makes that 

year a notable one in church history. From time to time 

a half dozen or a baker’s dozen of occurrences within the 
12-month span alloted by the calendar to a single year may loom 
up so large that they are regarded as particularly significant and 
make the year a memorable one in the annals of mankind. Such 
was the year 1559. 


The outstanding events in that year illustrate many of the 
movements and trends of the age, at least in ecclesiastical history. 
The interrelations among the events partially etch the highly com- 
plicated processes by which the Lord of the church guides the 
affairs of men. Some arresting characters appear on the scene. 
Among them are Elizabeth I, John Calvin, Matthias Flacius, Gio- 
vanni Pietro Caraffa, John Knox, and Christian III of Denmark. 
The Anglican Reformation, the Calvinistic Reformation, the Hu- 
guenot movement in France, the Counter or the Catholic Refor- 
mation, and with them the Lutheran Reformation are included in 
the panorama which centers in the year 1559. Nationalism and 
centralization are evident in the actions of the politicians; human- 
ism and the new learning are found among the scholars. The print- 
ing press is used to propagandize (both in the good and the evil 
sense of the term), and education is a major concern of both the 
Romanists and the anti-Romanists. Economic and social forces 
have pervaded the first half of the century, but they are difficult 
to illustrate by one specific event from the year 1559. However, 
the more dominant position of the bourgeoisie, the rise of prices, 
the increased quantity of precious metals in Europe, not all from 
the New World, and the growing importance of the Atlantic in 
providing sea lanes for commerce were no less important in the 
year 1559 than they were 20 years earlier or 20 years later. The 
events of the year 1559, too, look back to the factors which gave 
tise to them; they look forward to the consequences which they 
themselves engendered. Any year in the history of the human race 
is important, for every year has its own relevance as it has its own 

525 
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responsibility coram Deo. Some years, nevertheless, seem to have 
a greater number of significant events than do others. 


THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT 


Among the events of 1559 those in England seem to be the 
most significant. Such a judgment looks to the extensive influence 
of England when “Britannia ruled the waves” and to the impact 
of English Protestantism on North America. Essentially the Eliza- 
bethan Settlement consisted in the Act of Supremacy and the Act 
of Uniformity, both sanctioned by Elizabeth on that 8th of May 
when she prorogued her first Parliament. The one made the sov- 
ereign Supreme Governor of the Church of England; the second 
provided for the order in the public services and the administration 
of the sacraments. It sounds very simple, but, of course, it was 
much more complicated than that. 

There were, for instance, the bills that were not passed in that 
first Parliament, some of them introduced by Puritans who wanted 
a Genevan settlement for the English Church. There were, again, 
the moves by the adherents of the Old Religion, some of whom 
meant to tie Elizabeth by marital bonds to the king of Spain, 
Philip II, her late half sister's husband, or some other Roman 
Catholic princeling who would assure the perpetuation of the age- 
old bonds with Rome. The hatred of the Spanish and the dread 
of recurrent fires at Smithfield helped to halt such plans. Henry 
VIII had severed the bonds with Rome, nor could the devotion of 
Mary and Cardinal Pole negate the fears of the heretics. Some 
of them were even now returning from exile, confident that God 
had brought this good hour to England to insure the return of 
the Protestantism of Edward’s last year. 

Elizabeth was not wholly minded to do that. Protestant she was 
by conviction, Melanchthonian rather than Calvinistic or Lutheran. 
She had been schooled in a hard school. The daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, she was the ablest of the Tudors, abler even than her 
grandfather, Henry VII, the first of the Tudors. She loved England. 
She understood the rising tide of nationalism that inundated her 
country like the waters of the river which fertilize but do not 
destroy. In the last session of her last Parliament the Speaker, 
John Croke, would say: “Religion is all in all, the sure and firm 
band binding us in devotion and piety to God, by whom, only, all 
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states and kingdoms are preserved.” And Elizabeth herself would 
dismiss this Parliament with her last words to her people: “This 
testimony I would have you carry hence for the world to know, 
that your Sovereign is more careful of your conservation than of 
herself and will daily crave of God that they that wish you best 
may never wish in vain.” 

Her reign was a long one, almost 45 years in length. During 
that time her Settlement could indeed become established. The 
episcopacy would be stabilized, first of all with Matthew Parker 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. Parker had been her mentor, chap- 
lain to her mother, friend of her godfather, the near-Lutheran 
Thomas Cranmer. John Jewel would defend his policies. Later 
Thomas Hooker would make the classic defense of the ecclesiastical 
polity of Anglicanism. Under Parker, too, the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer would be used throughout the realm, as the law 
demanded. Vestments and habits, as well as registers and visita- 
tions, would be regulated. Never would the Puritans be entirely 
satisfied, or for that matter, the Romanists. The 19-year long 
imprisonment of Mary Stuart and the perennial plots to overthrow 
Elizabeth, revolving around this former queen of Scotland, would 
be hazardous. Parker, however, would serve his Sovereign and his 
God. He it was who was primarily responsible, too, for the final 
formulation of the Thirty-Nine Articles, based on Cranmer’s Forty- 
Two Articles, modified by the Lutheran Wuertemberg Articles, 
even as Cranmer had used the Lutheran Augsburg Confession; but 
he taught the Reformed, not the Lutheran, doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. 


Calvin and Bullinger and Butzer and Peter Martyr had become 
the theologians whom the Elizabethan divines followed, rather than 
Luther or Barnes or Melanchthon. Calvin had no more than five 
years to live in 1559 and Bullinger had 16. The exiles had learned 
to know them better than the Saxons. Luther, of course, was dead; 
so was Barnes. Melanchthon was to die within a year after the 
Elizabethan Settlement —he never did visit England in spite of 
invitations by Henry VIII and then Thomas Cranmer. Had he 
come to England his influence might have been greater than 
Butzer’s. Butzer seemed to his generation to be a “bridge” theolo- 
gian, a designation which Melanchthon also, in the minds of some 
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Lutherans, seems to merit. So, too, the Elizabethan Settlement has 
been called the via media, sometimes with approbation and some- 
times with condemnation. It was less a middle way in its inception 
than in its later development. For all that, it endured — perhaps, 
after 400 years, the most significant event of 1559. 


JOHN KNOX RETURNS TO SCOTLAND 


Second in importance, at least for English-speaking Protes- 
tantism, to the Elizabethan Settlement is the Reformation in Scot- 
land. The legislative acts which brought that about, however, did 
not come until the year 1560; the Scottish Reformation, therefore, 
cannot be a major concern in a treatment of 1559. Nevertheless, 
it was portended by the return of John Knox to his native country 
in that year and his feverish activities for its introduction. So in- 
separably are the Scottish Reformation and the name of John 
Knox united that the one cannot be named without the other. 
His very presence immediately made him the leader of the Refor- 
mation cause in Scotland. 


Twelve years before he had left Scotland as a prisoner of war 
to become a slave on a French galley. Yet his spirit was not broken. 
Patrick Hamilton’s smoke, which rose to heaven because of the 
Lutheran convictions of this Scottish martyr, and the spark of 
George Wishart’s life and teaching broke out in a consuming fire 
in the prophetic role of the greatest of the Scotch reformers. His 
stay in England during the days of the boy king, the “Josiah” of 
the Protestants, Edward VI, was cut short by the death of this 
prince and the accession of Mary Tudor. On the Continent he 
would be involved in the troubles at Frankfurt. A hurried visit 
to Scotland was followed by a stay in Geneva, whence his trumpet 
blast against Mary of Guise fell with discordant notes on the ears 
of the new monarch of England, Elizabeth I. Even his stay on the 
Continent was a schooling for him. He was to be not only the 
theologian of the Scottish Reformation but also its political scientist 
and Parliamentarian as well as its historian. His Letter of the 
Commonaltry of Scotland, addressed to the new bourgeoisie, spoke 
of God’s covenant; it was neither the first nor the last of many 
manifestoes. The Lords of the Congregation had promised one 
another (Dec. 3, 1557) “that we (by His grace) shall with all 
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diligence continually apply our whole power, substance, and our 
very lives, to maintain, set forward, and establish the most blessed 
Word of God and His Congregation.” The frenzy at Perth and 
the assistance of England, the occupation of Edinburgh and deposi- 
tion of Mary of Guise as regent, Arran and Lord James, alike 
demanded the leadership of Knox during the eight months of 1559. 
August of the following year would bring about the enactment 
of the alterations in faith and worship by the Scottish Parliament. 


CALVIN’S INSTITUTES 


The faith and worship of Scotland would be Presbyterian, 
a Presbyterianism heavily indebted to John Calvin. In 1559 the 
final Latin edition of the formulation of Calvin’s faith, the Chris- 
tianae religionis institutio, appeared. A year later, the same year 
as the publication of the Geneva Bible by the Puritans, the final 
French edition was issued. 


The 1536 edition had been a slender volume, published before 
William Farel gained the reluctant humanist for the Reformation 
in Geneva. Fifteen years earlier Melanchthon had published his 
first edition of the Loct communes (1521); Luther’s catechisms 
had appeared some seven years before. How much Calvin’s first 
systematization of his faith owed to these is difficult to establish. 
Calvin expanded his first edition to the 80 chapters in the final 
edition. These were expansions and clarifications, but not doctrinal 
changes. 

To summarize the four parts of the Institutio of 1559 would call 
for another Westminster Confession. A brief overview must be 
attempted. 

Book I is headed “On the Knowledge of God the Creator.” 
It begins: “True and substantial wisdom consists principally in two 
parts: the knowledge of God and the knowledge of ourselves.” 
God is perfect; man is unworthy. God is known to the reverent 
and to the obedient. His glory shines in the works of creation; 
yet the revelation of God in the Scriptures is necessary “properly 
to direct us to the Creator of the world.” The authority of the 
Scriptures is witnessed by the secret testimonies of the Spirit. The 
Scriptures teach “concerning the immensity and spirituality of the 
essence of God.” His noblest creature, man, has fallen. 
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In Book II, therefore, Calvin’s exposition is “On the Knowledge 
of God the Redeemer in Christ Which Was Revealed First to the 
Fathers Under the Law and Since to Us in the Gospel.” This Son, 
foretold in the Old Testament, suffered, died, and rose again. “He 
has opened the way to the kingdom of heaven that had been closed 
by Adam.” In faith (which, says Calvin, “consists not in ignorance 
but in knowledge”) He is to be received. 

The entire Book III is “On the Manner of Receiving the Grace 
of Christ, the Benefits Which We Derive from It, and the Effects 
Which Follow It.” The true knowledge of Christ is “to receive 
Him as He is offered by the Father, that is, invested with His 
Gospel.” The Christian life is associated with the treatment of 
regeneration in this book by Calvin. He speaks of the Christian 
in his vocation and then comes to a summary statement on justifica- 
tion. He rejects the merits of work-righteousness and speaks about 
prayer. Then, in chapter 21 of this third book, he deals with 
“Eternal Election, or God’s Predestination of Some to Salvation 
and of Others to Destruction.” Three more chapters deal with 
the topic— four of the 80 in the entire work. 


In the final book, Book IV, Calvin takes as his topic “On the 
Eternal Means or Aids by Which God Calls Us into Communion 
with Christ and Retains Us in It.” The Church, “the mother of 
all who have Him {God} for their Father,” is made up of “all the 
elect of God.” For her God has given pastors and teachers, the 
sacraments, of which there are two, and discipline. Civil govern- 
ment, which Calvin treats at the conclusion of this work, is also 


given of God. 


To measure the influence of this work and the effects it had 
on the faith of many people in many lands is difficult. Scotland, 
England, the Netherlands, the Palatinate, New England are among 
the lands which essentially became Calvinistic. France also had 
a strong Calvinistic group. 


“CONFESSIO GALLICANA” 


Calvin had dedicated the first edition of his Institutes to Francis I 
of France. In 1559, the confession of the French Huguenots was 
produced by Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, Calvin’s pupil and 
friend; it is often erroneously ascribed to Calvin himself. There 
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were other Calvinistic confessions of faith; this was the first of 
a series of national confessions drawn up during these years. 
In 1560 followed the Confessio Scoticana and in 1561 the Con- 
fessio Belgicana. In Bohemia a confession had appeared in 1535; 
in 1566 a Reformed confession appeared also in Hungary. The 
confessions of the Swiss cities and cantons exhibited patterns of 
various kinds. Zwingli had drawn up his Sixty-Seven Articles 
(1523) and his Ratio fidei (1530). The “Ten Conclusions of 
Berne” (1528) and the Confessio tetrapolitana (1530) were also 
almost contemporaneous with the Lutheran confession presented at 
Augsburg. The first confession of Basle was followed by the sec- 
ond, which became the Confessio Helvetica of 1536. Thirty years 
later came the Second Helvetic Confession, in reality a theological 
treatise written by Heinrich Bullinger. The Consensus of Zurich 
(1549) and the Consensus of Geneva (1562), the canons of Dort 
(1619) and the Helvetic Consensus Formula (1675), are all of 
importance in the history of the confessional writings of the Re- 
formed churches. Since 1559, Chandieu’s 40 articles were norma- 
tive for the French Protestant Church. Among its signers were the 
Queen of Navarre, Joan d’Albret, and the later king of France, 
Henry IV, now Henry of Navarre, Henry of Bourbon, Prince 
Condé, Louis of Nassau, Admiral Coligny, and Theodore Beza. 


The confession itself reflects in part, without direct mention, the 
action which had been taken at the Council of Trent (Session IV; 
April 8, 1546) which gave equal validity to Scripture and Tradi- 
tion as sources of religious truth, for it enumerates the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments and asserts that they are 
the sure rule of faith, not so much because of the general assent 
of the church as of the inner assurance of the Spirit of God. The 
divinely inspired Scriptures are not to be contradicted, for they are 
the norm of all teaching. 


The fall of man, original sin, double election, salvation of grace, 
and the other doctrines of the Reformed churches are set forth. 
God has instituted government, it is asserted, to punish not only 
the sins against the second table of the Law but also those against 
the first table. The French Calvinists were ready to render obedi- 
ence even to an unbelieving government if only the kingdom of 
God remained independent. 
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THE First NATIONAL FRENCH SYNOD 


Their government had persecuted them, and even now they 
were liable to persecution. Now they had a formal statement of 
their faith, adopted in the first national convention of their church. 
The first minister was chosen, and the first congregation was 
organized in Paris in 1555. In 1559 no less than 40 congregations 
(églises dressées) and 2,150 mission churches or conventicles 
(églises plantées) were counted to these Huguenots, Calvinistic in 
faith and order, even though the Chambre Ardente, reinforced by 
the Edict of Chateaubriand and the Edict of Compiégne, had 
multiplied the number of Protestant martyrs and had increased the 
company of exiles, of which 1,400 were to be found in Geneva 
alone. 

There had been martyrs, to be sure, before 1547. Political fac- 
tors might govern the severity of the persecutions under Francis I 
or sheer ennui. His wars with Charles V and the spirit of the 
Renaissance, however, never caused him to favor Lutheranism. 
Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples died in 1536, the same year in which 
Erasmus of Rotterdam died, the same year in which the first edition 
of Calvin’s Institutes was published. Lefévre and William Bricon- 
net, Bishop of Meaux, the leaders of a reform party, although 
they never left the Roman Church, favored Lutheranism. The 
Erasmian reform group, led by Guillaume Budé, produced no 
martyrs; Louis de Berquin of Artois was more Lutheran than 
Erasmian. Perhaps the Concordat of 1516 was decisive in keeping 
the French Church in line with Romanism, but the bourgeois 
character of the Lutheran movement and the lack of effective 
leadership among the French Protestants before 1547 must like- 
wise be noted. By the time of Francis’ death the Protestant move- 
ment in France had veered away from the Saxon reformer. Then 
too, his co-worker, Melanchthon, had not gone into France — even 
as he declined the invitations to go to England —to strengthen 
the hands of the French reformers. By 1559 the French Protestants 
were Calvinists. The Sorbonne, which repeatedly condemned the 
writings of the reformers from 1521 on, the Parlement of Paris, 
and the royal court were opposed to Protestantism. Even the 
favorable attitude of Margaret d’Angouléme was not decisive. 


The Synod of 1559 in Paris was decisive for the consolidation 
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and rapid expansion of Calvinism in France. This synod approved 
a confession of faith; it organized the church; it provided for 
ecclesiastical discipline. It’s constitution, the Discipline Ecclésias- 
tique, called for an essentially presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment. Now, too, it became a political force in France. Soon 
a majority of the population in Dauphiné and eastern Lanquedoc 
would be Huguenot. 

Two years and three months after this synod the government 
would hold the Colloquy of Poissey (1561). Theodore Beza, 
Cardinal F. de Tournon, J. Laynez, the General of the Jesuits, and 
Peter Martyr Vemigli were there. No agreement could be reached 
on the doctrine of the Eucharist. The edict of the following 
January allowed a measure of tolerance to the Huguenots, soon 
to be washed away by the flow of blood in the Huguenot Wars. 


DEATH OF HENRY II OF FRANCE 


This Disputatio Pussicena had been arranged by Catherine de’ 
Medici, Queen Mother and virtual ruler of France. In 1561 at 
the time of the Colloquy Charles IX was king. His father, Henry II, 
had died in 1559; his brother, Francis I, in the following year. 
The daughter of Lorenzo II de’ Medici and niece of Pope Clem- 
ent VII, Catherine, came into her own with the death of her 
husband, Henry I. Henry’s successor, Francis II, the husband of 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, lacked the strength and ability of 
his father. During his short reign Protestantism grew, as did the 
influence of the Guises. Catherine herself was inclined toward 
toleration at first; after all, the dominant Romanist party needed 
checking if royal absolutism were to advance. Her tolerant attitude 
changed, of which the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572) is 
proof, to her lasting ignominy. The Wars of Religion in France 
(1562—98) ended with the Edict of Nantes. It was promulgated 
by Henry of Navarre, now as Henry IV in possession of that Paris 
which he deemed worth a mass. It is futile to conjecture what 
might have happened in France had Henry II not died in 1559. 
However, he, even more than Francis I, believed in um roi, une 1oi, 


une fot. 
f THE TREATY OF CATEAU-CAMBRESIS 


Henry II died as a result of a wound which he received in 
a tournament, a relic of feudalism, celebrated at the occasion of 
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his daughter’s marriage to Philip II, after the signing of the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambresis. This treaty ended the feud between France 
and Spain which began with the French invasion of Italy in 1494 
by Charles VIII. This struggle, more clearly recognized in the 
Hapsburg-Valois rivalry, had produced four wars between Francis | 
and Charles V. The sons, Henry II and Philip II, were less in- 
clined to keep up the wars, particularly in the face of growing 
Protestantism in their realms, which in the case of Philip included 
the Spanish Netherlands. Both were champions of Romanism; 
both were concerned with strengthening their royal power, weary 
of war, and financially exhausted. 

Philip II was able to exercise tremendous influence in Italy 
because of this treaty. His good will was necessary for the main- 
tenance of papal authority in the Papal States. The power of 
Venice and the affluence of Florence, under the brilliant Cosimo 
de Medici, were not serious rivals. The preoccupation of the 
French with internal religious problems prevented them from in- 
terfering in Italian affairs. Naples, of course, was an appendage of 
the Spanish crown. So was Milan. Emmanuel Philibert was rein- 
stated in the Duchy of Savoy. 

France, by the terms of this treaty, retained possession of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun. She also retained possession of Calais. True, 
the treaty said that this possession was to be of eight-year duration 
if there were no acts of aggression. Calais, of course, was never 
returned to England. Elizabeth, meanwhile, helped the Scotch 
Protestants. 

The wars between France and Spain had given way to the reli- 
gious wars in Europe. The Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis made 
possible, in one sense at least, the Counter Reformation. 


DEATH OF PAUL IV 


The “first of the Counter Reformation Popes” died in the year 
of the treaty between France and Spain. Paul IV had been pope 
since 1555, but he had long been zealous for the reform of abuses 
within the Roman Church. His life, more than that of any other 
individual, embodied the activities within Romanism to reform 
itself and to answer the Reformation movements. 

Born Giovanni Petro (Giampietro) Caraffa in 1476, six years 
before the birth of Luther, he was made Bishop of Chieti in 1504, 
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the year before Luther entered the monastery at Erfurt. In 1520 
he was a member of the Roman commission which Leo X ap- 
pointed to deal with the Friar of Wittenberg. Four years later 
Caraffa, together with Gaetano de Thiene (St. Cajetan, not Thomas 
de Vio Cajetan, who dealt with Luther), founded the Theatine 
Order, one of Rome’s reforming orders of the 16th century. Thir- 
teen years later (1537), now Archbishop of Naples, he served 
as a member of the commission, appointed by Paul II, which 
issued the famous Consilinm or Advice... concerning the Reform 
of the Church. Reginald Pole, Gasparo Contarini, Jacopo Sadoleto, 
Gian Matteo Giberti were among the reforming clergy on this 
commission. None, however, was a more implacable foe of Lu- 
theranism than Caraffa. It was Caraffa who headed the Roman 
Inquisition when it was established in 1542. His dislike of the 
Jesuit Order and his failure to reconvene the Council of Trent 
diminish the claim that he is the embodiment of the Counter 
Reformation. Yet there can be no question of his efforts by 
regulations and decrees to reform the curia and the city of Rome. 


His pontificate began with the Peace of Augsburg, which he did 
not approve, and it included the reign of Mary I of England, with 
the restoration of the Old Religion to that country. He did not 
favor Cardinal Pole nor Cardinal Morone. His bull Cum ex 
Apostolatus officio (13 February 1559) marked the climax of his 
pontificate. 

By this bull he gave what he called “the approval of Apostolic 
authority” to the acts of his predecessors “against heretics or schis- 
matics.” Anyone, whatever his rank, who had fallen or would fall 
into any heresy or would be guilty of any schism would incur the 
penalties for those sins. He had, he said, “the universal supervision 
of the Lord’s flock” and could not allow those who had risen against 
the Roman Catholic Church “to continue the teaching of error.” 


The bull, too, deposed bishops and primates, kings and em- 
perors, and all other secular rulers who were heretics. The “dig- 
nities of Count, Baron, Marquis, Duke, King and Emperor” are 
mentioned specifically. He ordained and declared, “with the advice 
and consent of our Cardinals” and “out of the plentitude of our 
Apostolic power,” that all heretical and schismatic rulers shall 
“be deprived perpetually ipso facto and declared fully and totally 
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incapable of the exercise of their function without any legal or 
practical process.” Those who would aid or abet them would be 
liable to excommunication. So he advanced the claims of the 
papacy. 

Pius V, pope from 1566 to 72, the successor of Pius IV (1559 
to 1565), the immediate successor of Paul IV, issued the bull 
Regnans in excelsis in 1570, which specifically deposed and excom- 
municated Elizabeth I of England. Pius IV had meanwhile recon- 
vened and prorogued the Council of Trent. Both Pius IV and 
Pius V were more friendly to the Society of Jesus than was Paul IV. 
By them the Counter Reformation advanced. 


FOUNDING OF THE MUNICH ACADEMY BY PETER CANISIUS 


The Society of Jesus, in the final analysis, was one of the 
strongest forces in the Counter Reformation. One element of its 
strength was its educational program, exemplified by the founding 
of the academy or college in Munich in 1559 by Peter Canisius. 
Munich’s school was not the only one established by him. Augs- 
burg and Innsbruck had similar establishments as a result of his 
activities. Jesuit institutions during the 1550s and 1560s were 
established also in Cologne and Prague, Ingolstadt, Mainz, Trier, 
Wiirzburg, and Speyer. 

The founding of such institutions indicates the success of the 
Counter Reformation in Southern Germany, a success due largely 
to the untiring labors of Peter Canisius. His Catechismus Major 
or Summa doctrinae Christianae of 1554 has appeared in more than 
130 editions since that date. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GENEVAN ACADEMY BY JOHN CALVIN 


The educational emphasis of the Jesuits owed much to Prot- 
estantism. The Lutheran movement had emanated from the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. The leaders of the Calvinistic Reformation, 
too, were university trained men. The perpetuation of Protestantism 
demanded a trained ministry. The needs of the Calvinistic church 
in France, in Scotland, and perhaps even in England could be 
served at least in part from Geneva. In 1559 the Genevan Acad- 
emy was opened. The schola privata of seven classes was the 
preparatory department; the schola publica was the university, in 
which theology was featured. An enrollment of 1,500, of which 
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300 were in the upper division, within five years testifies to the zeal 
of Calvinism to propagate its theology and the impact of the revival 
of classical learning also on Protestantism. 


Calvin himself was a humanist. During his exile from Geneva 
he had learned to know Johannes Sturm, the great educator of 
Strassburg, if he had not learned to know him already in Paris. 
As the first rector of the Genevan Academy Calvin chose another 
humanist and scholar, Theodore Beza. 


De Béze or Beza is renowned for his critical edition of the 
New Testament (1565), which included a Latin translation by 
himself. The Greek manuscript which he discovered in Lyons is 
named after him, the Codex Bezae, the chief representative of the 
Western text of the New Testament. He wrote a panegyric Vita 
Calvini, still quoted. His Histoire eccléstastique des églises ré- 
formées au royaume de France, a compilation of memoirs, cannot 
be disregarded. His services as a New Testament scholar and 
historian were supplemented by his contributions to the field of 
systematic theology, his Confession de la foi chrétienne and the 
Tractationes theologicae. This scholar and dedicated disciple of 
Calvin set the tone for the Academy in Geneva, even before the 
death of Calvin. After Calvin’s death he was the acknowledged 
leader of Swiss Calvinism. 


THE MAGDEBURG CENTURIES 


Beza’s counterpart among the Lutheran theologians, equal to 
him in erudition and zeal, might have been Matthias Flactus. 
Illyricus, as he is also known, had the promise of becoming the 
leader of German Lutheranism when he came to Wittenberg as 
a young man of 21 (in 1541), but his aberrations and extremist 
attitudes nullified that hope. He became the leading spirit among 
the Centuriators of Magdeburg and the principal author of the 
Historia ecclesiae Christi, the first volume of which was published 
at Basle in 1559. 


This 14-volume work, the most ambitious project in ecclesiastical 
historiography to date, surveyed the history of the church over 
1400 years, one volume to one century. It was anti-Roman in its 
interpretations and pro-Lutheran in its theology. One authority 
says of it: “In its breadth of conception the work was a landmark 
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in ecclesiastical history; but its inaccuracies, and especially the 
liberties it took with the texts of original documents, made it an 
easy target for C. Baronius in his Annales ecclesiastici.” 


Not that Baronius himself was without fault, but his work, with 
that of Flacius and his school, advanced the writing of church 
history. John Foxe, whose first English edition of the Acts and 
Monuments (it is more commonly known as Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs) appeared in 1563, was indebted to Flacius. The far-reaching 
influence and popularity of this work need hardly be mentioned. 

Flacius himself was a controversialist, involved in the Majoristic, 
Osiandrian, and Interimistic controversies. They tore the Lutheran 
church of Germany until they, with others, were eventually settled 
by the Formula of Concord of 1577. 


THE DEATHS OF CHRISTIAN II AND CHRISTIAN III 


Lutheranism in the Scandinavian countries, too, had cause to 
pause in 1559 to look back at its past. In that year Christian II, 
who was king of Denmark from 1512 to 1523, died; in that year 
also Christian III, who was king of Denmark from 1536 to 1559 
died. Both played their roles in the introduction of Lutheranism 
in Northern Europe, where the Hanseatic League held sway. 


Christian II, contemporary of Leo X and Henry VIII and 
Francis I and Charles I of Spain (Emperor Charles V), was 
a Renaissance prince. Isabella, his wife, was a sister of Charles; 
she died in 1526, a Lutheran. His mistress, Dyveke, died in 1517; 
her mother, “Mother Sigbrit,” continued her influence over the 
king. She was responsible in part for the legal revisions by which 
the king endeavored to reform the Roman Church in his realm. 
These Landretten (Geistlige Lov) and Byretten (Verdslige Lov) 
disallowed appeals to Rome, permitted the marriage of the clergy, 
forbade mendicancy, gave directions to the bishops, regulated 
church property, provided for educational reforms, and ordered 
various aspects of the social and economic life of the realm. 
Christian II’s promotion of these laws has been called evidence 
of his “pre-Lutheran Humanism.” His encouragement of learning 
caused him to be patron to men sympathetic to the cause of 
Luther: Martin Reinhard, whose service as the king’s chaplain 
was brief; Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, who visited in Copen- 
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hagen while Luther was at the Wartburg; Paul Eliaesen, who 
remained a Roman Catholic but favored the cause of reform. 

Christian II, however, was not responsible for making Denmark 
Lutheran. It is true that he played his part in this movement. 
But he did more to make Sweden Lutheran. Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark had been under the same crown since the Union of 
Kalmar (1397). The conflict of the Nationalists and the Danish 
Party in Sweden, under Sten Sturve and Gustav Trolle respectively, 
the invasion of Sweden by Christian II and the subsequent “blood- 
bath of Stockholm,” the slow conquests of Gustavus Vasa and the 
ecclesiastical transformation of Sweden under Olavus Petri and 
others, cannot be recounted here. But then Vasa favored Lutheran- 
ism in his opposition to Christian. Gustavus Vasa, grandfather of 
Gustavus Adolphus, died in 1560, the year of Melanchthon’s death. 

The death of Christian II in the year 1559 came in Kalundborg, 
where he spent 11 of his 28 years of imprisonment. In 1523 he 
had gone into Flanders in the face of a conspiracy against him and 
was deposed. Frederick I became King of Denmark; until the year 
before his death (1533) he had to fear the possibility that 
Christian II would regain his throne. Christian was in Saxony 
and in the Netherlands — he even attended the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530 —during his exile, before his futile expedition in 1532. 
Even in exile he helped the Danish Reformation when he pro- 
moted the translation of the New Testament into Danish. 

It remained, however, for his successors, Frederick I and par- 
ticularly Christian II, to promote Lutheranism in Denmark. The 
Diet of Odense (1527) and the Diet of Copenhagen (1530) had 
furthered but had not completed the Reformation in this country. 
The death of Frederick I was followed by a period of Civil War 
in nearby Miinster the Anabaptists were in control. The Rigsdag 
at Copenhagen (1536) recognized the triumph of Christian and 
sanctioned his confiscation of episcopal properties. It approved the 
Haandfestning, which sealed the fall of Romanism in Denmark, 
strengthened the monarchy, and incorporated Norway into the 
Danish state. The coming of Johannes Bugenhagen (who died in 
1558, the year before the death of Christian III), at the invitation 
of the king, resulted not only in the crowning of the king and 
queen but also in the ordination by Bugenhagen of seven Lutheran 
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clergymen to be superintendents or bishops. Bugenhagen also 
restored the University of Copenhagen, the training school for 
the Lutheran clergy of the new Danish Church. The Charch 
Ordinance, the draft of which had been approved by Christian II 
and by Martin Luther in Wittenberg, was adopted by the Heeredag 
at Odensee in 1539. It laid down regulations for preaching, for 
education, for the ministry, for ceremonies, and for the superin- 
tendents. 

Yet the decisions of kings and governing bodies are not enough 
for thorough reformations. The reformation of Denmark needed 
the work of Palladius as well as that of Bugenhagen. The activities 
of Christiern Pedersen for the translation of the Bible (completed 
in 1550) at the behest of Christian III, the earlier preaching of 
Hans Tausen, the leader of Lutheranism in Denmark in the critical 
years between 1526 and 1533, the Forty-Three Articles by Peder 
Laurenssen, and the labors of the Malmg reformers were also 
needed. In 1574 the Danish church adopted the Augustana. The 
Lutheran Reformation, which had its beginnings in Denmark 
under Christian II and received a champion in his opponent in 
Sweden, was completed in Denmark and Norway under Chris- 
tian III. In 1559 both Christians died. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus the year 1559 becomes an arresting focal point from 
which to view the movements of the 16th century. Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, Romanism, and Anglicanism note important events in 
this year. Only the Radical Reformation is missing in this picture, 
and that only because no happening in that movement in 1559 
was of particular prominence. Can the Elizabethan Settlement be 
designated as the most significant event of that year? Only if this 
is regarded as an historical judgment, not as a categorical state- 
ment of fact. The relative importance of events and trends and 
movements and men are judged by the Lord of history, whose 
wisdom surpasses that of men by whom He makes history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Standard histories of the Reformation period must reinforce and 
supplement the article. The Reformation Era: 1500—1650, by 
Harold J. Grimm, first published in 1954 by the Macmillan Co. of 
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New York, has established itself as authoritative. The second 
volume of the New Cambridge Modern History, published in 1958 
by the Cambridge University Press, will demand the same respect 
as its counterpart in the Cambridge Modern History, which it sup- 
plants but does not supersede. The name of Preserved Smith must 
still be held in high esteem. His Age of the Reformation, pub- 
lished in 1920 by Henry Holt, is readable and valuable. Even the 
two-volume work by Thomas Lindsay, A History of the Reforma- 
tion, the first edition of which appeared in 1906, is highly valuable. 
All of these works have bibliographies. To cite the monographic 
literature used in the preparation of this article would be a repe- 
tition of information given more extensively in these bibliographies. 
B. J. Kidd’s Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1911) remains the best handy 
collection of source materials of the period. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pius XII, a Roman from Rome 
By WALTER G. TILLMANNS 


UNTIO vobis gaudium magnum: Habemus Papam!” Cardinal 
Caccia-Dominioni, dean of Cardinal Deacons, announced 
from the balcony of St. Peter’s. Cheers went up from the 

crowds in the square. “Eminentissimum ac reverendissimum domi- 
At this point a roar of 
approval rose from the crowds and the cardinal had to pause before 
he could continue, “. . . Pacelli, qui sibi nomen imposuit Pium 
Duodecimum.” ? 


” 


num meum, Dominum Eugenium. . . 


“E Romano di Roma,” he is a Roman from Rome, the joyful 
multitudes shouted.” For the first time in over 200 years a native 
Roman had been elected Bishop of Rome. The time was 5:30 P.M, 
the day March 2, 1939, the 63d birthday of Eugenio Maria Giuseppe 
Giovanni Pacelli. 

Now, 20 years after the event, the pontificate of Eugenio Pacelli 
has become history. His first words after accepting the office to 
which he had been elected were “Miserere mei, Deus, secundum 
misericordiam tuam.” Years later, when he wrote his last will and 
testament, he said: “These words, which I pronounced at the 
moment in which with trepidation I accepted election as Supreme 
Pontiff, I now repeat at a time in which knowledge of the def- 
ciencies, of the failures, of the sins committed during so long a pon- 
tificate and in so grave an epoch has made more clear to my mind 
my insufficiency and unworthiness. . . . I pray those whose affair 
it is not to bother to erect any monuments to my memory: 
sufficient it is that my poor mortal remains should be laid simply 
in a sacred place... .”* 

Pius XII was a true pope. He did “was eines Papstes ist,” as 
a Lutheran journalist in Dr. Lilje’s house organ wrote of him after 
his death. The expressions of sincere condolences which Bishop 
Lilje sent to Cardinal Frings (and Franklin Clark Fry to his 
American counterpart) may have raised some eyebrows among 
Lutherans — imagine Luther sending condolences at the demise of 


1 Time, March 13, 1939, p. 36. 
2 Sonntagsblatt (Publisher Hanns Lilje) , Oct. 19, 1958, p. 32. 
3 Time, Oct. 20, 1958, p. 42. 
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a Roman pope! — but they were indicative of the admiration which 
the world had for the man Pacelli, “who gave himself the name 
Pius XII.” And this in spite of the fact that Pius XII did more 
than any other pope — with the possible exception of Pius IX — 
to deepen the gulf which has divided the church since the Refor- 
mation. His dogma of the Assumption of Mary (1950), his 
dedication of all Germany to the Sacred Heart of Mary, and 
finally his efforts to have Mary declared coredemptrix of the world, 
were more divisive than all the “anathemas” of the Council of 
Trent. 

Pius XII was a 20th-century anomaly. He was an aristocrat, 
an ascetic, and an autocrat. Wilhelm II who met him in 1917 
called him a “vornehme, sympathische Erscheinung, von hoher 
Intelligenz und vollendeten Umgangsformen, das Bild eines katho- 
lischen Kirchenfuersten.” * He was a true Roman aristocrat, cold 
and aloof, until one saw him at a distance of five feet.’ If we may 
believe one of his biographers, he must have had the commanding 
presence of a Leo I, who singlehandedly repelled the barbarians 
from the gates of Rome. When Pacelli was nuncio in Munich 
an armed band of Spartacists invaded his residence to assassinate 


him. But “... while revolvers were leveled at his breast, he sym- 
pathetically analyzed their problem. . . . One by one the pistols 
dropped. . . . Later the leaders returned to apologize.” * Later, 


during the Second World War, after the occupation of Rome by 
Field Marshal Kesselring, he kept the Gestapo out of the Vatican, 
where hundreds — including Lutherans— had taken refuge. 


He was an autocrat. For almost 60 years he had been in the 
diplomatic service of his church. When he died there was no 
secretary of state, no camerlengo; all the reins were held tightly 
by his hands. “The Holy Father provided poorly,” a Vatican official 
complained after his death.’ The cardinals were hastily summoned 
to elect a camerlengo, for the whole machinery of the church had 
ground to a halt. During the last few years of his life Pius XII 
had consulted no one and had seen few. 


4 Wilhelm II, Ereignisse und Gestalten 1878—1918 (Berlin, 1922), p. 225. 
5 Joseph F. Dinneen, “Pius XII,” in Reader’s Digest, June 1939, p. 83. 

8 Ibid. 

1 Time, Oct. 20, 1958, p. 44. 
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He was an ascetic. He ate little. Towards the end he ate less 
and less. He did not smoke. He sipped wine sparingly. What 
a contrast to John XXIII, who likes to smoke his cigars, eats 
like a “big fork,” and has such an ample supply of wine that he is 
afraid he won’t be able to drink it during his “brief pontificate.” 
He had visions. During the war years, and especially during his 
sickness in the early 50s, Pius XII saw Christ and Mary. When 
his coffin was brought back from Castel Gandolfo thousands of 
Romans were discussing his canonization.* A few months later 
his successor mentioned that the “cause for his canonization would 
be introduced at an early date.” ® 


Yet this aristocratic, autocratic, ascetic Roman was closer to the 
peoples of the world than any other pope in the history of the 
papacy. He was closer to the Germans, including the German 
Lutherans, than any other pope since the Reformation. He spent 
12 long years among the Germans. According to his biographers, 
he was tactful in dealing with all men, “especially non-Catholics,” 
a fact which deeply impressed Louis P. Lochner, dean of foreign 
correspondents in Berlin during the 20s and faithful Missouri 
Lutheran. When Lochner, as president of the foreign correspond- 
ents’ association, was seated next to the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, he explained to the future pope that he was the son of 
a Lutheran pastor. “I hope, Your Excellency, that you will not 
be too shocked.” — ‘Not in the least,” Pacelli replied with an 
engaging smile. “We are all God’s children.” "’ Before he left 
Germany in 1929 to accept a cardinal’s hat and to become secretary 
of state of Pius XI, he made a pilgrimage to the Wartburg and 
stood for a long time in the room where Luther had translated the 
New Testament in 1521—22. He was heard muttering in German: 
“What a great man! What a great man! Too bad we lost him!” 
These words, repeated by the venerable castellan of the Wartburg, 
may be apocryphal, but they were widely believed as an expression 
of the “enlightened Catholicism” of Pacelli. 


8 Ibid., p. 49 
9 New York Times, Jan. 29, 1959. 
10 Dinneen, loc. cit. 


11 Louis Lochner, “Famous People I Have Known,” in This Day, May 
1954, p. 15. 
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Yet this same man made the first effective use of the dogma of 
infallibility by declaring the dogma of the Assumption of Mary, 
thus offending the non-Roman Christian world. A few years ago 
a Lutheran correspondent reminded him that he had been con- 
sistently wrong in predicting Hitler’s chances. “That was years 
before I became infallible,” Pius XII declared with a gentle smile. 

“Pope of Peace,” he has been called. He himself was in love with 
the word pace and the play on words which it offered when com- 
bined with his family name “Pacelli.” ’? His coat of arms showed 
the dove of peace with the olive branch.'* One of his favorite 
photos showed him holding a dove in his open hand, sitting on 
the fisherman’s ring."* To Wilhelm II he said: “C'est le devoir du 
Pape... . Il faut qu'il agisse, c’est par lui que le monde doit étre 
regagné a la paix” (It is the duty of the pope, he must act, through 
him the world must regain peace)."” For six years, from 1939 to 
1945, he pleaded for peace, and his peace messages are collected 
in seven volumes.'® But “peace” was not his sole concern, not even 
his chief concern. Pius X had been a “pope of peace” and had 
died of a broken heart when World War I broke out. Benedict XV 
had had the ambition to bring lasting peace to the world and had 
failed. Pius XI, to the very end of his life, had admonished the 
tulers to solve the world’s problems peacefully. Pius XII wanted 
to be more than a mere “Pope of Peace.” He wanted to be the 
“Marian Pope.” 

It is probable that when the history of the reign of Pius XII 
will be written, he will be called the Marian Pope. Devotion to 
the Virgin became an obsession with him, especially in his later 
years. As nuncio in Berlin he could say: “Nahe bei Petrus stehen 
heisst nahe bei Christus stehen.”?* Yet, at the end of his life, 
a month before he died, he sent Cardinal Tisserant to Lourdes 
(by jet plane, provided by Air France) to tell the faithful: “It is 


12 Walter Yust, ed. Ten Eventful Years (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Inc., 1947), Ill, 568. 

13 [bid. 

14 Anthony Flynn et al., The Triumph of Faith (New York: Imprimatur 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, 1958), p. 420. 


15 Wilhelm II, p. 230. 
16 Yust, loc. cit. 
17 Sonntagsblatt, Oct. 19, 1958, p. 32. 
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Mary who in her unspeakable goodness wants to dwell among us 
in order to be our eternal help and sure refuge. By strengthening 
our faith through her miracles, which are always new and without 
number, by sustaining our hope through inexhaustible and generous 
mercy, by kindling the flame of our love through her heavenly 
beauty, through her boundless goodness and through her acts of 
love . . . the Kingdom of Christ will be re-established.” ** From 
the living Peter to Mary, “through whom we go to Christ”! 
This is indeed a frightening aspect of Roman theology, not merely 
a 20th-century anomaly. A Lutheran commented on this pronounce- 
ment by a Roman pope: “Der Mensch stellt sich hier neben Gott... 
er wird Mithelfer . . . ja schliesslich Miterloeser.” *° 


This is, of course, not a sudden development, it is an evolutionary 
development. What is frightening is that within the lifetime of 
one man the papacy should rise from its nadir to its zenith in spite 
of itself. As we look upon the papacy during the last century, 
we see a tremendous resurgence of Catholic power.”? When 
Eugenio Pacelli was born in 1876 Pius IX was a thoroughly dis- 
credited “prisoner in the Vatican.” He had no friends outside his 
own little circle of Jesuit advisers. Even his hierarchy had no 
affection for him. The wounds of the Vatican Council were still 
bleeding on the body Catholic. When he died shortly thereafter 
the Romans wanted to throw his coffin into the Tiber River. Three 
times within the century before the birth of Pius XII Roman popes 
had been forced to leave the Eternal City. A quarter century before 
his birth the reigning pope, Pius IX, had been forced by the 
anticlericals to flee to Gaeta. In Germany Bismarck’s Kulturkampf 
was raging in full force, the Italian government and people were 
rabidly anticlerical, France was once again turning away from 
ultramontanism, the U.S. bishops had asserted their independence 


18 Jbid., p.31. 

19 Des Moines Register, Feb. 17, 1959, p. 8. 

20 Sonntagsblatt, Oct. 12, 1958, p. 31. 

21 E. E. Y. Hales, The Catholic Church in the Modern World (New York: 
Imprimatur Francis Cardinal Spellman, 1958), pp. 19 ff. See also Rheinischer 
Merkur (leading German Catholic newspaper), Oct. 24, 1958: “Welch ein 
Wandel! Als im Jahre 1878 der tote Pius IX ... vom Vatikan in seine 
Begraebnisstaette San Lorenzo ueberfuehrt wurde, wollten Roemer den Sarg 
in den Tiber werfen” (p. 3). 
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at the Vatican Council, and the worst troubles for the church were 
still to come in the New World. Even Francis Joseph of Austria 
was showing an inclination to separate the Austrian bishops from 
their Roman tutelage, renewing the heretical tendencies of Jo- 
seph II. Spain, Portugal, and South America were restive. The 
much-touted conversions of Newman and Manning had not pro- 
duced the desired results. Growth of the Roman Church in 
England was painfully slow.’ One after another Christian nations 
were withdrawing their diplomatic missions from the Vatican. 
Pius IX was, according to some Catholic historians, considered 
a mere chaplain to the Italian king, who in turn was under the 
influence of the Freemasons. 

Eighty-two years later, when Pius XII was laid to rest in 
St. Peter’s, the Roman populace knelt along the road of the cortege. 
Fifty-three governments, including the foreign ministers of Ger- 
many, France, and the U.S., were present to witness the hurried-up 
obsequies (the body was turning green).** There was not a ripple 
of protest, not even from the Protestant majorities in most of the 
countries represented. In those 82 years the Roman Church had 
made tremendous progress. Pius XII had been its witness, and in 
most cases its chief architect. 

“Velut oriens sidus emicuit qui nunc fulget in orbe terrarum” 
(Like the rising sun, first appeared here he whose splendor now 
shines throughout the world). This inscription in Ennio Quirino 
Visconti school in Rome is no empty phrase.** For Pius XII, born 
of “black parentage” in 1876, who attended school here, helped 
create this splendor. From 1901, when he became assistant to the 
later papal secretary of state of Pius X, Merry del Val, and attended 
the obsequies for Queen Victoria in his company, to his death in 
1958 Pius XII served his church well. He codified the canon law 
during 18 years of ardent study which made him the greatest living 
authority on canon law in modern times. He met Edward VII, 
represented the pope at the coronation of George V and Queen 
Mary, talked with anti-Roman French leaders after the break be- 
tween Paris and the Vatican, went to Germany in 1917 to promote 


22 Hales, p. 239. 
23 Rheinischer Merkur, Oct. 24, 1958. Article: “Der Fall Galeazzi-Lisi.” 
24 Yust, loc. cit. 
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the peace plan of Benedict XV, and served his mentor, the secretary 
of state Cardinal Gasparti, in many important missions. He became 
known as an expert on concordats, concluding concordats with 
Bavaria, Prussia, and finally with Hitler’s Reich. With Gasparri 
he was one of the restorers of papal independence, bringing about 
a reconciliation between Quirinal and Vatican and the restoration 
of the secular power of the pope. As secretary of state he backed 
Pius XI in his consistent fight against communism, nazism, and 
fascism. While Uniates in Russia tried to save themselves by 
making compromises with the Orthodox Church, especially after 
the Second World War, while Cardinals Faulhaber in Germany 
and Innitzer in Austria exhibited “indecent haste” in welcoming 
Hitler and Hitlerism,”° while Cardinal Schuster of Milan and other 
Italian ecclesiastics blessed the arms of Mussolini’s invading army, 
the Vatican kept aloof and gained the respect of the world. It is, 
of course, possible that it was all part of Vatican strategy to use 
local ecclesiastics to do the dealing with the dictators. But the 
world saw only the consistent refusal of Rome to deal with those 
who were opposed to Christianity. (The concordats with Mussolini 
and Hitler were excused by the fact that they were concluded early 
when it was still thought possible to “civilize” them. )*° 


On the other hand Pacelli was not a tool of western democracy. 
He opposed consistently the “cruel dogma of unconditional sur- 
render” advanced by Roosevelt and Churchill?’ He was, in spite 
of his record, often accused of being profascist.?* Although Catholic 
scholars admit that there was a natural inclination for the church 
to ally herself with the anticommunist forces of fascism, Pacelli 
as secretary of state and later as pope refused to join any fascist 
crusade. The Ethiopian venture of Mussolini offered “wonderful 
Opportunities to the Church” to convert the Coptic Ethiopians, yet 
the Vatican remained aloof. More difficult was its position during 
the Spanish civil war, supported both by German and Italian inter- 
vention. Pius XII was against the Spanish republic and for the 





25 Hales, p. 273. 
26 Ibid., p. 271. 
27 Ibid., p. 280. 


28 G. Salvemini, “Pius XII and Fascism,” in New Republic, March 8, 1943, 
pp. 305—309. 
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emerging dictator. But again the church “kept her hands clean.” 
Finally, the most forceful attempt to win the approval of the 
Vatican was made during World War II when both the Italian 
and German governments put strong pressure on the Vatican to 
endorse their crusade against Russia. For several years the pope 
felt unsafe in Rome. The question of his removal to Canada was 
discussed throughout the Catholic world.*® He did not dare to take 
the customary summer vacation at Castel Gandolfo, because a Ge- 
stapo post had been installed nearby, and it was feared that Hitler 
might abduct him as Napoleon had abducted Pius VII.*° Other 
embarrassing situations developed: the dealings of the Vatican with 
the practicing-Catholic Marshall Pétain of Vichy, which made the 
role of the church in postwar France difficult until Cardinal Ron- 
calli smoothed over the ruffled feelings of practicing-Catholic De 
Gaulle (Roncalli is now Pope John XXIII); the alleged co- 
operation between Stepinac and certain pro-Nazi groups in Yugo- 
slavia, which led to his imprisonment by the victorious Tito; the 
troubles of Mindszenty in Hungary; the many problems which 
grew out of the accusation that the policy of the Vatican had been 
profascist during the Second World War. With fine tact and 
skillful diplomacy Pius XII managed to extricate himself and the 
church from most of these problems. 


He was the first pope in history who had been seen, before and 
during his pontificate, by millions and millions of people, ranging 
from the Harlem Globetrotters * and bobby soxers *” to American 
presidents and English kings and queens. He visited not only 
England and Germany but most European countries. He was on 
two missions in France, was papal legate in Hungary, crossed the 
Atlantic to visit South America and the United States. While in 
the States for the avowed purpose of telling F.D.R. that the 
attacks by one Father Coughlin of the Church of the Little Flower 
in Detroit did not represent the views of His Holiness Pope 


°9 Christian Century, March 3, 1943, p. 252. 

30 Tbid., Oct. 8, 1941, p. 1237. 

3! Flynn, p.426. “He {the pope] applauded several good shots with great 
enthusiasm and later received the famous Harlem Globetrotters in a private 
audience.” 

82 Time, Oct. 20, 1958: “. . . bobby soxers and Brahmins, camera-slung 
tourists, oilmen and stenographers and schoolteachers.” 
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Pius XI,** he took occasion to “feel the pulse” of the nation,** 
While American matrons worried how to genuflect before his 
eminence,” Pacelli traveled 8,000 miles by air during the month 
of October 1936. “The people of the United States were mag- 
netized by the calm spiritual majesty and democratic ardor of 
Cardinal Pacelli,” reported the usually reliable Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Two of his closest friends were Americans, Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, the peppery archbishop of New York, and Joseph 
Kennedy, Sr., who according to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is cur- 
rently spending “oodles of money” to get his boy into the White 
House by 1960.°° One result of Pacelli’s American tour, predicted 
by the Christian Century in 1936, was the sending of a diplomatic 
representative to Rome (in 1940, when Roosevelt appointed 
Myron C. Taylor his personal representative with ambassadorial 
rank). 

The church prospered during the pontificate of Eugenio Pacelli, 
increasing by about 100 million baptized members.*’ While Cath- 
olic writers are not agreed on the accuracy of these figures (e.g, 
the number of non-practicing Catholics increased in France and 
many other countries), these statistics are nevertheless impressive 
if we consider that many members of the Uniate Churches were 
lost to the Orthodox Church and that the cruel expulsions of whole 
populations after the Second World War hurt the Catholic Church 
as much as the Lutheran. England, where Catholic progress had 
been slow in the century before the 1930s (from about a million 
to two million members), Holland, where Calvinist opposition had 
been effective until recently, and other European countries found 
themselves with strong Catholic minorities. Catholic parties took 
over the government in Italy (for a century a center of anti- 
clericalism), in France (where the church had suffered much perse- 
cution since the French Revolution), and in Germany (which 
suddenly found itself with 45 per cent Catholics instead of the 


33 Christian Century, Oct. 14, 1936, p. 1352. 
34 Time, Nov. 16, 1936, p. 53. 
35 Tbid. 
36 Life, Feb. 23, 1959, p. 104. 
Time, Oct. 20, 1958, p. 44: “Two close personal friends of Pius XII were 
Americans — Cardinal Spellman and Boston Tycoon Joseph P. Kennedy. .. .” 


37 Tbid., p. 42: “... from 388,402,610 to 496,512,000.” 
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historical figure of 33 per cent). Canada had its first Catholic prime 
minister in Mr. Saint-Laurent. About a dozen large states in our 
country were for all practical purposes under Catholic influence. 
There was talk of a Catholic president in 1960. Mexico, Argentina, 
and other trouble spots among the neglected daughters of the 
church were quieting down and opening doors to renewed Catholic 
activity. And while there was trouble in China (where shortly 
before Pius XII’s death bishops were ordained without the church’s 
approval), in Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, and East Germany, 
these misfortunes were more than offset by the gain which the 
church had made in numbers elsewhere and by the general 
acceptance which she met among others, including Lutherans who 
through various movements and personalities (Asmussen, etc.) 
expressed their desire to become better acquainted with the “sister 
church of Rome.” It was hard to find anyone who at the time of 
the death of Pius XII would have dared to point a finger at the 
increasing idolatry, evident in the Mariolatry and hagiolatry (Pius 
created 33 saints during his pontificate), which was taking place 
in the Roman Church. 


Yet while dogmatically the Roman Church was in some respects 
moving farther and farther away from the Gospel of Christ, there 
was new understanding for the problems surrounding it. Gone were 
the days of Denifle and Grisar (except for the American Paulist 
fathers and some stupid textbooks for Catholic high schools). Men 
like Karl Adam and Joseph Lortz, who displayed an amazing 
insight into the real causes of the Reformation, were permitted to 
speak without reproof. Although the principles of the Syllabus 
of Errors (1864) were upheld, there were no longer any anathemas. 
Rome had become civilized. Bishop Strossmayer had been called 
Lucifer and alter Lutherus at the Vatican Council when he asserted 
that the Lutherans errant, sed bona fide errant. Lutheranism had 
been called a pestis. Now, 80 years later, Lutherans and Catholics 
had “meetings of mind.” Cardinal Innitzer called Bishop May of 
Austria “Herr Kollege,” and Bishop Dibelius made his guestrooms 
available for Catholic bishops attending the Katholikentag in Berlin 
(and visited good friend Pius XII in the Vatican). In America the 
days of the “Know-Nothings,” the A. P. A., and the K. K. K. were 
past history, and although there was some excitement about school 
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buses, school lunches, and bingo games, everyone made an effort 
to be open-minded lest he be accused of bigotry or defamation, 
Even the Freemasons throughout the world were strangely silent. 
There was no Mazzini to challenge the pope, not even a Clemen- 
ceau. While the persecutions of Catholics, as of other Christians, 
under the Soviet government were real, the worst Stalin would say 
about his colleague in the Vatican was to ask Roosevelt: “How 
many divisions does the pope have?” 


The pope who would not allow his barber to say “Salute,” 
Gesundheit, after a pontifical sneeze (“Basta, basta!” Cut it out! 
he called)** saw as many as three million pilgrims a year (in 
1950).°° What had once been the privilege of a selected few, 
now had become the greatest tourist attraction in the world. Yet 
he lived a lonely life. His German housekeeper, his German con- 
fessor, his German secretary, and Monsignor Kahr, his closest friend, 
also a German, were his daily companions. By custom he ate alone, 
and no one spoke to him unless first spoken to. But as secretary 
of state he gave Marconi’s radio station to the Vatican, had a gold- 
plated telephone installed, used a white portable typewriter, bought 
Cadillacs and “committed the Roman church to use for the purposes 
of religion the new media of mass communication.” *” He paid lip 
service to “toleration” and “freedom of conscience,” but made it 
clear that only where civil courts insist on these principles “Catholics 
are in duty bound to practice political, civic, and social tolerance 
with respect to the faithful of other denominations.” Thus a fanat- 
ical American convert priest who insisted that outside the Roman 
Church there is no salvation was excommunicated, while the Spanish 
Cardinal Segura said the same thing at the same time without 
incurring pontifical reproof. Democracy? “It is considered by many 
today to be a natural postulate of reason itself.” ** He did not break 
the chain of thought of the modern papacy.” 


Pius XII was an imposing figure in the history of the 20th 


38 Ibid., p. 44. 

39 Flynn, p. 424. 

40 Christian Century, Oct. 22, 1958, p. 1196. 

41 Time, Oct. 20, 1958, p. 44. 

42 Carl S. Meyer, “The Modern Papacy,” in CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, XXIX, 4 (April 1958), 241 ff. 
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century. Yet he was human. On the day when he was elected he 
stumbled down a flight of steps and fell flat on his face.** Again 
on the day when he died the nauseating spectacle of a mercenary 
doctor who took with his Kleinkamera indiscrete pictures of the 
dying pope and sold them to the highest bidders. Or the broadcast 
of the death rattle over Vatican Radio, invading the sanctity of the 
deathbed. Or the bungled-up embalming job. Significantly, one 
of his last words was: “Dio mio, non ci vedo! —My God, 
I cannot see!” ** 

But the non-Roman world may well remember him as the pope 
who said after his election: “In this solemn moment our thoughts 
run also to all those who are outside the church, to those who will 
be pleased to know that the pope raises for them . . . prayers and 
wishes for every good. ... We invite everybody to peace of con- 
science .. . and cordial understanding for the superior interests of 


9 45 


the great human family. 


43 Time, March 13, 1939, p. 36. 
44 Time, Oct. 20, 1958, p. 44. 
45 Time, March 13, 1939, p. 38. 








Why the Kuriow in 1 Peter 1:25? 


By Martin H. SCHARLEMANN 


(NOTE: This paper was read at the 94th national meeting of the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in New York City, December 29—31, 1958.) 
N our day there is nothing sensational in the remark that the 
authors of our New Testament documents often quote the 
Septuagint version rather than the Hebrew text in their use of 
the Old Testament. In fact, as long ago as 1782 Randolph came 
to the conclusion that 119 of the 239 actual quotations from the 
Old Testament occurring in the New were taken from the Septua- 
gint.' This was almost 50 years before Doepke’s Hermeneutik der 
neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller (1829) clearly demonstrated the 
extensive methodological agreements between New Testament au- 
thors and rabbinic writers, thereby laying the groundwork for our 
contemporary approach to this whole matter. With specific refer- 
ence to St. Paul, Professor Ellis concluded as recently as last year 
that the Septuagint was “his usual vade mecum.” ° 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that St. Peter (1:24, 25) should 
quote from the Septuagint version of Isaiah 40. Now, to be sure, 
a WS has been added in the first line before the word y6otO0s, and 
an avtis has taken the place of avdomxov* in the second. How- 
ever, like the Septuagint, the author omits the line of the Hebrew 
text which speaks of the Spirit of the Lord breathing upon the 
grass of the field, a statement which Origen, in his Hexapla, marked 
with an asterisk to show that it came from other versions,’ in this 
case from both Symmachus and Theodotion. But otherwise there are 
no striking textual phenomena until we reach verse 25, where the 
WON 727 of the Hebrew and the 10 Ova tov teod Hudv of the 
LXX give way to the term 10 07a xvgiov. 
Now, we have a right to wonder out loud why this change was 


1 T. Randolph, The Prophecies and Other Texts Cited in the New Testament 
(Oxford, 1782), p. 27. 


2 E. Earle Ellis, Paul’s Use of the Old Testament (Eerdmans, 1957), p. 143. 
3 The first hand of the Sinaiticus here has attot, of which Tischendorf says 
in his large eighth edition, “quod magnam veri speciem habet.” Some later 
manuscripts reverted to the avdgwxov of the LXX. 
4 Cf. Alfred Rahlfs, Septuaginta, Il, 619. 
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made, especially in view of the fact that in the verse immediately 
preceding the quotation from the Book of Isaiah the writer had 
used the expression Aoyos Cavtos deov. This last consideration 
alone would seem to have sufficed for preventing a change from 
Jeov to xvgiov. However, the change is there, and we are left with 
the problem of the reason for the reading xvgiov. 

We could, of course, dismiss the whole inquiry with the observa- 
tion that New Testament authors often engage in the %’® method 
of embodying their own interpretation within the quotation used. 
Yet that would not give us any hint as to why this particular 
change was made; it would merely justify the procedure in terms 
of a methodology employed by the early church as well as by 
Jewish rabbis and by the exegetes of the Qumran community, most 
notably in the instance of the Habakkuk commentary. 

One might also suggest that the change to zvoiov illustrates the 
relaxed way in which New Testament authors make use of the 
Old Testament, especially when they seem to be quoting from 
memory. But, again, that would provide no particular solution to 
our problem. It would only lead to the conclusion that there was 
probably no special reason at all for having xugiov replace Beod, 
except, possibly, the fact that the combination Ojua xvoelov occurs 
rather frequently in the Greek Old Testament. 

However, in view of the fact that this is a rather lengthy quo- 
tation, as such citations go in the New Testament, and in the 
light of the consideration that only two minor changes occur in 
the lines before verse 25 of our text, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that there was some reason for the substitution. We pur- 
pose, therefore, to put forth a probable answer to the question, 
“Why the xvgiov in verse 25?” Our suggestion comes in two parts. 

It is not unlikely, in the first instance, that the reading xVOLOV 
Owes its origin partly to the context in Isaiah 40. In the verses 
immediately following the words of our quotation Zion and 
Jerusalem are invited to proclaim good news to the cities of Judah. 
And what is to be the content of this message? This: “Behold, 
the Lord (xvguos) is coming in His strength to have His arm rule 
for Him.” The Oia of God, then, is the news of His approach 
as xVolos, manifested in the return of Israel from Babylon. That 
proud city had been made to bow under the mighty arm of God, 
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the Lord of all history, and had now yielded up the remnant of But 
Judah that it might return to Zion. mag 

As the subsequent chapters in Isaiah make abundantly clear, this the 
is an eschatological proclamation. The historic return from the wert 
exile in Babylon, as well as the liberation in the exodus from and 

Egypt, are so understood and interpreted by the New Testament, poir 
Both were types of a deliverance that would and did occur when at tl 
God once more reached into the affairs of men to fulfill all His part 
promises through One of whom the early Christians confessed, to t 
"Tnoots xvovos. ther 

It was particularly at Baptism that members of the earliest T 
church confessed their faith in Jesus as xvouos. This suggests is if 

a second possibility for the change in the quotation from Isaiah. nece 
The saying occurs in a baptismal context. The author has just Zum 
described the new community, the church, as comprising persons owl 
who have been purified and reborn through the Adyos of the living foll 
God, a word that abides. Both jyyvixotes and avayeyevvnuévor av 
are technical terms applied to the rite of Baptism. The O7Ma xvgiov bet’ 
of our text would then be a specific reference to the time when sud 
the newly baptized persons to whom this epistle addresses itself mu 
made their confession of faith. And since Oia, like the Hebrew Lite 
121, means both “word” and “action” or “thing spoken of,” the tha 
verse under consideration might be paraphrased as follows: “This Sils 
thing, this whole business of your confessing Jesus to be xvguos 1 
and then being baptized, has consequences for eternity.” ext 

If this is correct, the author of the epistle understood and hot 
interpreted Baptism in terms of Israel’s return from Babylon. This on 
makes the use and application of the words from Isaiah most out 
appropriate; for at their Baptism these early Christians declared fall 
their separation from the Babylon around them, as represented of 
particularly by the splendor (56a) of the Roman Empire. This = 

is possibly also the reason why the writer of the epistle refers to “3 
the place from which he is writing as Babylon. Most interpreters | | 
believe that this means Rome itself. , = 

In becoming members of the Christian community, then, the | 263 
persons chiefly addressed by this epistle had made a decision similar 

to those Jews of old who had selected to return to their homeland. -” 

At that time splendor and power were all on the side of Babylon. ‘ 
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But the prophet assured God’s faithful remnant that all of this 
magnificence, all of this culture, would fade like the flowers of 
the field. He was sure, moreover, that what the returning exiles 
were engaged in represented the “thing of God”; this would last 
and have abiding consequences. Similarly the apostle purposes to 
point out the nature of the event in which his readers participated 
at their Baptism. By confessing "Insots xbouos they had become 
part of an abiding adventure, of a “word” that had been brought 
to them by the Gospel, the good news that God had come to 
them in Baptism as their x0QtoS, to rule as king in the new Israel. 

This interpretation lends support to the opinion that First Peter 
is in essence a baptismal homily. In holding this view it is not 
necessary to go so far as Herbert Preisker does in the Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, where he describes the whole epistle as 
owing its form and content to an ancient service of Baptism, 
followed, from 4:12—5:11, by a service of the congregation as 
a whole. He even suggests that the rite of Baptism took place 
between verses 20 and 21 of chapter 1 and that this explains the 
sudden shift to the perfect tense in verse 21. F. L. Cross expresses 
much the same point of view in his booklet First Peter: A Paschal 
Liturgy.’ Some 40 years ago Bornemann propounded the theory 
that this epistle might even be a baptismal homily done by 
Silvanus.’ 

The position taken by these particular writers may be somewhat 
extreme. Yet the basic approach to First Peter as a baptismal 
homily persists down to F. W. Beare’s recently revised commentary 
on this epistle.® In his monumental commentary E. G. Selwyn holds 
out the possibility that this epistle may have been dispatched in the 
fall of A. D. 63, in time to be read at the spring Pascha, or Feast 
of Redemption, of which, as he points out, Baptism was a part.° 


5 In the volume entitled Die katholischen Briefe (Tubingen, 1951), pp. 156 
to 160. 

8 London and New York: Mowbray and Company; Morehouse Gorham, 
1954. 

7 W. Bornemann, “Der erste Petrusbrief —eine Taufrede des Silvanus?” in 
Zeitschrift tur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft XIX (1919—20), 143—165. 

8 Francis Wright Beare, The First Epistle of Peter (Blackwell [Oxford], 
1958), p.9. 

9 Edward Gordon Selwyn, The First Epistle of Peter (Macmillan, 1955), 
p. 62. 
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Regardless of what the precise circumstances of authorship were, 
the suggestion that the “word of our God” was turned into the 
“thing about the Lord” would tend to support the position that 
First Peter, or at least a major portion of it, was prepared as a bap- 
tismal homily. 

This would mean, moreover, that the author understood Baptism 
as an act of power, in which God came to men as xvotos. On this 
basis the author can say of God that He had called those who 
were now baptized “out of darkness into His marvelous light” (2:9), 
The deliverance effected by Baptism, then, in the view of First Peter, 
is analogous to the return of the remnant from Babylon. And so 
Baptism is that moment when the individual appropriates the 
“going forth” of God’s righteousness and makes the “rough places 
plain” by becoming a member of the new community, the church. 
This is the “word of the Lord” that lasts forever. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Nitsch Epistles 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Rom. 10:1-11 


This Sunday is still strongly under the influence of Trinity Sunday. 
The Triune God is not only the true God but also the living God, 
who alone does wonders. The Triune God is God revealed as active 
on our behalf, so that we receive all from Him and render Him nothing 
but thanks. The Triune God is God as He loves us by giving His life 
for us (the Standard Epistle for the Sunday), God as He delivers me 
because He delights in me (the Introit for the Sunday). As the Gradual 
cries out our most desperate need, it finds answer only in God’s love 
that gave His life, not because of anything in us but altogether because 
He is the Triune God, the God who is Love. This God now comes 
to us through the Standard Gospel’s invitation “Come, for all things 
are now ready.” This is 


The Word of Faith Which We Preach 


I. It destroys all attempts to create a righteousness of our own 

A. The history of the Jews is a record of people refusing what God 
gives in order that they might rather give something to God. (V.3) 

B. This persistent zeal for God without knowledge is the root to 
this day of all false doctrine, which essentially is always the attempt 
to offer God our own righteousness. It is. also to be found in us as 
anything which is generated by us as personal expression of serv- 
ing God. 

C. All such attempts need to be destroyed because they are a looking 
for salvation in judgment (v.5), they seek to please God in the very 
area where He reveals nothing but His total displeasure. 


Il. It points to Christ as the One in whom all demands have met their 

perfect fulfillment 

A. Christ is God’s righteousness upon us as gift. Any attempts at 
working out righteousness of our own, even though it be on the basis 
of God’s own Law, is despising Christ. 

B. This is perfect righteousness, everything that God demands by 
way of righteousness, because it is obtained by Him who came down 
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from heaven for this purpose and rose again from the dead as certainty 
of mission accomplished. (Vv. 6,7) 


Ill. It creates that by which the perfect righteousness of Christ becomes 
our own 


A. It comes to us, and we do not go seeking it. This is man as he 
is utterly passive in order that God might be acknowledged as the 
sole Actor. (V.8) 


B. It works faith as the only proper response to God, who offers 
righteousness as gift (vv.4,9). The Word of faith does not demand 
faith (letter) but actually sets man in the proper relationship with 
God, so that he receives what God offers (this is Word as Spirit 
which giveth life). 


C. It produces confession that gives all glory to God alone. (Vv. 
9,10) 


1 Cor. 1:29-31. Christ is made by God to be unto them that believe 
everything that they need to be, that God wants them to be. Only 
faith comprehends that and so apprehends Christ. Only faith in that 
Christ as “the end of the Law” glories not in self but in the Lord, 
the Triune God, who is God alone. 


Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM A. BUEGE 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY EPH. 2:13-18 

Human beings have always built walls. Think of the great wall of 
China, the stone walls around medieval cities, and today, walls around 
prisons, walls around farmers’ fields, walls along rivers and around 
gardens. We consider the building of walls necessary and good, 
a praiseworthy human activity. Walls do an important job of keeping 
out or in, as the case may be, criminals, unwelcome persons, wild 
animals, stray dogs, and the like. However, the walls that St. Paul talks 
about in this text—also built by man—are evil walls. They do 
a devastatingly dreadful task. They keep the goodness of God from us. 
They are the walls that we build by our sins, the walls that separate 
us from one another, the walls that isolate us from God, the walls 
that hide us from reality and make us satisfied with our own sinful 
selves. But the text also reminds us how these walls are broken down 
by Jesus Christ. The theme is: 
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Broken Walls 
I. By our sin we build walls of separation and enmity 


A. By our sin we build walls between ourselves and other people 
(vv. 14,16). The “dividing wall of hostility” in v. 14 can be interpreted 
to mean the walls of sin that separate human beings from one another 
(this paragraph) and the walls of sin that tend to separate us from 
God (IB below). People who live closely together, even Christians, 
often find invisible walls of misunderstanding forming between them. 
This can happen in all human relationships. Refer to marriage and 
family relationships, current political crises between nations, other 
illustrations. We isolate ourselves as we build walls of selfishness and 
sin around us. The pathetic pleas for mercy found in so many introits, 
collects, and graduals are, in a sense, prayers beseeching God, “Help, 
God, by my sins I’ve built terrifying walls around myself.” Cf. today’s 
Introit, “Have mercy upon me. . . I am desolate and afflicted.” 

B. By our sin we build walls between ourselves and God (vv. 14,16). 
The foremost result of sin and perhaps the best definition of hell is 
“separation from God.” Experience teaches us that consciously com- 
promising God's holy will causes us to drift farther and farther from 
God. Perhaps we are not as conscious of the walls that separate us 
from God as we are of the walls between ourselves and other people, 
but they are even more dangerous and deadly. 

C. By building these walls we have placed ourselves far from God 
and His love (vv. 13,17). By the phrase “you who were once far off” 
Paul meant the situation of the Ephesian Gentile Christians before their 
conversion to Christ. Theirs was a heathen and grossly sinful existence 
“far off” from God. They banished or exiled themselves from God’s 
goodness. Illustrations: Banishment as an. ancient form of punishment; 
the Russian practice of exiling political undesirables to Siberia. When 
we build walls of sin between ourselves and walls of sin separating us 
from God, we are performing self-banishment. We are placing our- 
selves in a dry and barren desert far from God and the oasis of His love. 


Il. Christ has broken down these walls 


A. Christ has broken down these walls (v.14). We can’t possibly 
breach them or break them down. They are far too thick and high and 
strong. But Jesus Christ can and does breach them. He breaks down 
both kinds of walls. (1A and IB above) 

B. Christ has done this in His flesh by the blood of the cross 
(vv. 13,16). Christ used no powerful machinery, no mighty armies, 
no earthly power of any kind, to break the giant walls. His suffering 
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and death and the proclamation of success in His resurrection did the 
task. This is what amazed the converts in the early church, was and 
is often a stumbling block to conversion and growth in the knowledge 
of true Christianity, and often causes outright rejection. God’s method 
is a miracle. It’s just as much a miracle as the method used to break 
down the walls of Jericho in the Old Testament story. The nearer we 
draw to the Cross, the more we can see this miraculous power. 


C. The walls are broken because through the cross Christ has abol- 
ished the power of the Law (v.15). If we could keep God’s Law, 
no walls of sin would be built, and there would be no need to have 
the walls breached. However, we do not keep the Law, and the walls 
built by our disobedience can only be destroyed by Christ. 


Ill. Thus Christ has given us perfect peace 


A. Thus Christ has brought us who were far near to God (vv. 13, 
17,18) .. if you want to look at this positively rather than negatively, 
as we do with today’s theme, “Broken Walls,” you might think of 
Christ’s redemption as the building of a great bridge. A bridge brings 
two shores, formerly inaccessible to each other, together. Illustration: 
the great new four-mile suspension bridge linking Lower and Upper 
Michigan over the Mackinac Straits. Christ brings God and man, 
formerly inaccessible to each other because of sin, together. 


B. Thus Christ has brought all those “in Him” together into one 
new creation (v.15). This is the church. It includes all those bap- 
tized into Christ. Artificial barriers of race and class ought to become 
meaningless. Ephesians is the great epistle on unity. Christ's redemp- 
tive struggle established unity between man and man and between 
man and God. 


C. Thus Christ has brought us God’s perfect peace (vv. 14, 15,17). 
He zs our Peace (v.14). This is an astonishing statement. The 
Western World bewailed Secretary of State Dulles’ illness because 
he was important to world peace, but no one was so foolish as to say 
that he zs world peace. When walls of misunderstanding are broken 
in international crises, it brings us closer to world peace. When Christ 
breaks the walls of sin that we build, it brings us closer to God’s true 
peace. Cf. Jesus’ post-resurrection greetings to the disciples, “Peace 
be with you,” and the word “peace” in the liturgy: Gloria in Excelsis, 
Votum, Agnus Dei, Benediction. Understand this peace. It does not 
imply the cessation of troubles and tensions in life. It means that the 
walls of hostility between man and God and man and man are broken. 
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Usually it’s bad to break down walls. It’s an act of war or vandalism. 
But Christ’s breaking down of these walls of sin is a wonderful thing. 
Oh, the blessedness of the broken walls! 


Berkeley, Mo. HAROLD W. SCHEIBERT 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
COL. 4:2-6 

A very old saying bids us to “pray and work.” That is good advice 
for every Christian endeavor. It is especially fitting for every endeavor 
in mission work. In fact, according to the God inspired words of the 
apostle Paul which lie before us for study, “Pray and work” is 


The Key to a Successful Mission Program 
I. Pray (Vv. 2-4) 


A. Steadfast. “Continue in prayer.” Prayer is power. No mission 
program will succeed without prayer. Furthermore, steadfast prayer is 
needed. The disciples of Jesus, after witnessing the Lord’s ascension, 
“all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication” (Acts 1:14). 
This they did for 10 days. Suddenly there was heard “a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind . . . when the Day of Pentecost 
was fully come!” (Acts 2:1,2.) No wonder Peter was unafraid to lift 
up his voice and preach! No wonder “about 3,000 souls . . . gladly 
received his word [and] were baptized”! (Acts 2:41) 


B. Wakeful. “Watch in the same with thanksgiving.” Not only are 
we to be steadfast in our prayers for missions. To be wakeful is 
equally important. We are to be wakeful to the needs of our fellow 
men. We are to be wakeful to our mission opportunities. We are to 
be wakeful to the sure success of our mission efforts (Is. 55:10, 11; 
Luke 12:23). As we pray for God's blessing upon our mission efforts, 
let us thank Him for the success we are confident He will grant. 


C. Pointed. Vv.3 ,4. Every Christian should be active and aggressive 
in every mission effort of the congregation and Synod; if in no other 
way, then in the praying of pointed prayers (Hymn 496). Pray for 
the pastor, the chairman, and the members of the mission committee. 
Mention them by name. Pray for mission fields and missionaries by 
name. Pray that God place on the lips of all Christians the words 
they “ought to speak” for the winning of souls for Christ. Too often 
the mission efforts of Christians lack pointed direction because their 
mission prayers lack pointed purpose. 
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Il. Work (Vv. 4-6) 


A. Conduct, Through our conduct, through the things we do or 
leave undone, we work either for Christ or against Him. We are 
living epistles (2 Cor.3:2). May our conduct be good reading — 
be wise. “Walk in wisdom.” May our conduct reflect the beauty of 
Christ dwelling in our hearts and thus draw people to Christ. Let us 
employ the same wisdom, patience, perseverance, and finesse in win- 
ning souls for Christ as the children of this world employ to pile 
dollar upon dollar for themselves. 

But not only is our conduct to be wise, it is also to be urgent, 
“Redeeming the time.” There is no time to waste. Time is running 
out both for us who seek to win souls for Christ and for those whose 
souls need to be won for Christ. 

B. Speech. There is a pleasant and an unpleasant way of saying 
a thing. Christians are to use the pleasant way, especially when doing 
mission work. The words of Jesus were gracious not only in content 
but also in the manner He spoke them. Let us follow the example 
of Jesus. When we speak about Jesus, may we remember the words 
“Let your speech be always with grace.” 

Gracious speech, however, does not mean insipid speech. Our speech 
must always be honest, truthful, wholesome, “seasoned with salt.” 
We dare not belittle the seriousness of sin. We dare not minimize 
man’s need for a Savior. We dare not modify the doctrine of salvation 
by grace through faith. We dare not omit the necessity of proving 
faith with good works. When we speak the truths of Scripture in our 
mission work, we must be correct, clear, concise, and positive. 

It is encouraging that throughout our Synod congregations are 
flexing their “mission muscles” more and more. Missions is not 4 work 
of the church; it is the work of the church. Every Christian and every 
congregation needs to pray more and work more for and in missions. 
Therein lies the key to success in the greatest work on earth. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. R. WIEDERAENDERS 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY GAL. 2:17-21 

(The purpose of the sermon is to unmask self-righteous tendencies and to 
show the hearer the full glory of freedom through the redemption of Christ. 
Over and against Judaizing influences Paul sounds the trumpet call of justifica- 
tion by faith. For this reason Galatians has been called the Magna Charta of 
Christian freedom.” ) 


Comté, a French philosopher of the 19th century, had the custom 
of being awakened every morning by his valet, who would cry, “Awake, 
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monsieur, you have a great work to do.” We Christians have every 
reason to meet each new day in the same spirit. God has redeemed us 
from all sin, accepted us as His own, given us the privilege of being 
co-workers with Him. But often we show the opposite spirit. We are 
bogged down. We drag our feet through the day. We permit the 
burdens of life to depress us. Our text offers us a 


Key to Victorious Living 


I. Deadness caused by sin and guilt 


Let’s recognize that victorious living in Christ is blocked by serving 
the law of sin. We need release from: 


A. The curse of sin, under which we are by nature. (Eph. 2:1ff; 
Ps. 51:5; 14:3) 

B. Serving the Law. Even when we have encountered Christ, we are 
likely to forget what Paul states in v.19, “I am dead to the Law.” 
Judaizing teachers had invaded the Galatian congregation. They were 
teaching people that it was through the door of Judaism that one 
entered the Christian fold. Even Peter had to be straightened out 
regarding Ceremonial Law entanglement. Relate v.11. We are guilty 
of the same evil of serving the Law, blocking the flow of justifying 
grace by merely going through routines of religion, long-faced piety, 
pride in church performance, thinking moral goodness will induce 
God to accept us, confirmation complex. 

C. Pride and impenitence, which refuses to surrender to Christ. — 
In a prominent nationwide survey taken in the U.S. sometime ago 
regarding basic religious beliefs, 95 per cent said they believed in God, 
the majority said they prayed, but only 5 per cent felt they needed 
God’s forgiveness. This is building on the works of the Law (v.18). 
Therefore God’s Word declares Gal. 3:10. 


Il. Alive in Christ 


We need the redeeming action of God to make us alive and set 
us free. 

A. We are justified through the merits of Christ (v.17). Jesus went 
forth to the rescue, took upon Himself the curse of the Law, assumed 
the full punishment of our sin, and by His atoning work on the cross 
delivered us from sin, death, and hell. When the Holy Spirit now 
moves us to confess our sin, to surrender, and to accept Christ, we are 
forgiven and made alive. The Cross reminds us once and for all that 
God is not waiting for us to primp ourselves with the cosmetics of 
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our own righteousness to attract Him. It is God taking the initiative 
to get at us and dress us in the garments of Jesus’ blood and righteous- 
ness. 

B. This justification and new life is ongoing —daily dying to sin, 
surrender — “crucified with Christ” (v.20), dead to the Law but 
“alive in God” (v.19). To keep us alive the Holy Spirit daily moves 
us to confess our sin, turn to God, and receive Christ by faith. Sin, 
hate, resentment, pride, pet sins nourished and unconfessed will choke 
our spiritual life. Take the high-powered motor in your car. It can 
produce great power. But what happens when you throw sand in 
the oil? The motor slows, grinds, sputters, stops. Sin, guilt, fear, worry, 
self-righteousness — this is sand in our spiritual life. We need constant 
cleansing. With sludge removed by the blood of Christ, new life 
surges through us once more. (John 15:3) 


Ill. Living for Christ 


When Christ takes over, we not only have forgiveness but a source 
of power for victorious living. 

A. “I live,” Paul says, “Christ liveth within me,” etc. (v.20). Despite 
trial and trouble he lived victoriously through Christ. Some people 
merely vegetate; they are bored; they merely exist. Spiritually they 
have tired blood. Geritol won't help that. But when Christ lives 
within, you /ive. Christ is not only your Savior. He is your Power 
for life. You may have discouragement; sorrows may assail you; death 
may enter your family circle. But with Christ at the center of your life 
you will be able to rise above them as did Paul. 

B. This is a living wuto Christ. Paul’s doxology “Who loved me 
and gave Himself for me” (v.20). Victorious living means that we 
live out of self unto God (1Cor.7:20). People who live within the 
prison of self do not believe life is worth living. Someone has called 
this the “central neurosis of our age.” When you travel through the 
six-mile Moffat Tunnel west of Denver, all is dark. But you emerge 
into the sunlight of majestic mountain scenery. In a much greater 
degree Christians experience something like this when they grow in 
Christ. If we live in the tunnel of sin and self, life is dark and dismal; 
but when we take Jesus by faith, He draws us out into a life of sur- 
render, salvation, and service. We live unto Him— courageously 
(Rom. 8:31,32), confidently (Ps.46:1), thankfully (1 Cor. 15:57). 
Keep yourself in touch with Him through His word. This is the key 
to victorious living. 


Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 
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INFORMATION ON PRESIDENTS OF EIGHT BODIES 
PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry.— Born August 30, 1900, in Bethlehem, Pa. 
President of United Lutheran Church in America (2,396,000 members) 
since 1944. Served six two-year terms, and current term of six years 
will expire in 1962. Has headquarters in New York City. 


Dr. Fredrik Axel Schiotz.— Born June 15, 1901, in Chicago, Ill. 
President of Evangelical Lutheran Church (1,083,000 members) since 
1954. Current term of six years will expire in 1960. Has headquarters 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Henry Frederick Schuh.— Born May 30, 1890, in Tacoma, 
Wash. President of American Lutheran Church (973,000 members) 
since 1951. Current term of six years will expire in 1962. Has head- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Oscar Algot Benson.— Born April 7, 1891 in Derry, Pa. Presi- 
dent of Augustana Lutheran Church (576,000 members) since 1951. 
Current term of four years will expire in 1959. Has headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. John M. Stensvaag.— Born June 1, 1911, in Bergen, Norway. 
President of Lutheran Free Church (77,000 members) since Oct. 1, 
1958. Current term of three years will expire in 1961. Has head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. William Larsen.— Born May 19, 1909, in Racine County, Wis. 
President of United Evangelical Lutheran Church (65,000 members ) 
since 1956. Current term of three years will expire in 1959. Has 
headquarters in Blair, Nebr. 


Dr. Raymond Waldemar Wargelin.— Born June 25, 1911, in Re- 
public, Mich. President of Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America or Suomi Synod (38,000 members) since 1955. Current 
term of four years will expire in 1962. Has headquarters in Han- 
cock, Mich. 


Dr. Alfred Jensen.— Born January 6, 1893, in Brenderup, Denmark. 
President of American Evangelical Lutheran Church (23,000 members) 
since 1936 and full-time president since 1942. Served 10 two-year 
terms, and current term of four years will expire in 1960. Has head- 
quarters in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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STUDY MEETINGS IN HOME MISSIONS 


The News Bureau of the National Lutheran Council reports as 
follows on an article written by Dr. William H. Hillmer, Executive 
Secretary of the Board for Missions in North and South America of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

The long-range Lutheran commitment to plant a church in every 
U.S. community of sorts got a rocket boost from a recent series of 
meetings between regional mission leaders of the National Lutheran 
Council and of The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. The meet- 
ings, 13 in number and labeled Home Mission Study Conferences, 
began last September and extended into the new. year. 

The purpose of the meetings was to encourage a consultative rela- 
tionship between the regional committees of the NLC and the District 
mission boards of the Missouri Synod in the interest of Lutheran 
expansion without wasteful duplication. Consultations had been going 
on in certain areas for some time, but they depended entirely on the 
good will of the individuals who were involved. Now consultation has 
been elevated to the status of a policy that has been put to its first 
official test. 

Several years ago the Division of American Missions of the National 
Lutheran Council informed the Home Mission Department of the 
Missouri Synod that some of its District mission boards were con- 
ferring informally, some more formally, with the regional committees 
of the National Lutheran Council and that the Division desired to 
know whether this had the approval of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. 

The matter was referred to the General Home Mission Conference 
of the Missouri Synod in early 1957, which was attended by represent- 
atives of all of the synodical Districts. To this conference a policy 
statement prepared by the Home Mission Board in consultation with 
the President of Synod was submitted. 

The statement asserted the propriety of conferring with other 
churches in the placement of new Lutheran churches because the num- 
ber and type of churches in a given area have a direct bearing on the 
growth of the proposed mission. Such conferring takes place with 
sister churches, with Protestant churches, and especially with other 
Lutheran bodies for the purpose of ascertaining whether a given 
locality really needs a Lutheran church. New churches should be 
planted where they are demonstrably needed. The need cannot be 
determined except in consultation with the churches that are already 
at work there. 
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The expected population rise in the next 25 years will tax the ca- 
pacity of the Missouri Synod to maintain a growth corresponding to 
that of the population, to say nothing about an aggressive missionary 
outreach which the times demand. Hence manpower and money should 
be conserved. It is not good stewardship to plant two Lutheran 
churches where only one is needed and to deprive other areas that may 
stand in greater need of churches. Competitive overlapping is bad 
public relations in and outside the church. 

So far the document. The General Home Mission Conference re- 
solved to recommend that District home mission boards confer with 
the regional committees of the NLC in the planning of new churches 
“so that our church plants may be placed as strategically as possible 
for present and future expansion of the work.” 

The resolution went to the synodical President for a determination 
of “the steps that are necessary in order to make the resolution the 
official policy of Synod.” 

The resolution became the official policy of the Missouri Synod in 
May 1957. A postscript, however, was added by the President of 
Synod which reads: “Since The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
is not in church fellowship with the churches of the National Lu- 
theran Council, Synod’s District mission boards still have the responsi- 
bility of serving our own people (and this may mean starting new 
places) where there is a concentration of such people and, therefore, 
the final determination for the opening of new places rests with 
Synod’s District mission boards.” 

The District mission boards as well as the Division of American 
Missions of the NLC received copies of the statement, whereupon the 
latter initiated its arrangements for the study conferences. 

The program of the conferences followed a pattern. Statements 
were read by representatives of the Division of American Missions and 
of the Missouri Synod Board for Home Missions in clarification of the 
purposes of the meeting. Then followed a county-by-county analysis 
of the religious character of the state in which the study conference 
took place. Other studies pertaining to the area were presented when 
they were available. The mission programs of the National Lutheran 
Council and of the Missouri Synod were reviewed, and a projection 
of future plans followed. Areas for further discussion were explored. 

Meetings were held, in the sequence here given, at Buffalo; Detroit; 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Minneapolis; Fresno, Calif.; Des Moines; Kennewick, 
Wash.; Ohio; Florida; Washington, D.C.; Philadelphia; New York; 
New Jersey. 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


New York,— Protestant and Orthodox leaders in this country re- 
acted with mingled praise and caution to the announcement by Pope 
John XXIII that he will convene an ecumenical council to discuss ways 
of bringing about Christian unity. The American churchmen, while 
welcoming any effort toward unity, preferred to adopt a waiting atti- 
tude until they had studied the significance of the pontiff’s announce- 
ment. 

Among prominent Protestants expressing views were Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg of St.Louis, Mo., president of the National Council of 
Churches; and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New York, chairman of the 
World Council of Churches’ Central and Executive committees. These 
two agencies are leaders in Protestantism’s ecumenical movement 
‘worldwide church co-operation). Other leaders included Presiding 
Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Bishop Germanos Polizoides of New York, acting head of the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America; and Metropolitan 
Antony Bashir of Brooklyn, N.Y., head of the Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox Church. 

“Anything that would be a step toward unity of Churches would be 
welcome,” Dr. Dahlberg said. “It would have to be recognized that 
it was a mutual coming together, not under conditions laid down 
by one Church for all the others. 

“Any movement toward unity cannot be looked upon by Protestants 
as separated Christians returning to the Church of Rome. 

“Anything that would bring together all the Churches of Christ 
would be blessed of God.” 

Dr. Fry said he would make no official statement until he had studied 
a text of the pope’s statement from the Vatican. “If this official state- 
ment warrants,” he said, “the matter will probably be discussed at 
a meeting of the World Council of Churches’ Executive Committee 
in Geneva, Feb. 9—13.” 

Pope John’s announcement was “welcomed” by Bishop Lichten- 
berger, who himself stressed Christian unity in a sermon delivered at 
his recent installation as head of the Episcopal Church. “I hope the 
convention (Ecumenical Council) might result in serious conversa- 
tions between separated Churches to explore those things which we 
have in common and those things which separate us,” he said. 

Bishop Germanos said that his church “rejoices in” the Pope’s pro- 
posal for a council to take up the question of Christian unity. “Our 
Church has always wanted and prayed for such unity, and we hope that 
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the appeal of the Pope is based on a desire to discuss the many prob- 
lems and doctrines involved in a spirit of mutual equality and respect,” 
he said. “Unity among Christians cannot be based on the premise 
that one group must yield completely to another.” 

Metropolitan Bashir said there is “no reason” why the apostolic 
churches should be divided. “There is only one Holy Apostolic Church,” 
he said. “Its differences could be ironed out in ecumenical councils, 
Our peoples of the East are always willing to welcome such moves, 
provided they are sincere. Let us hope it will do some good.” 

Bishop Lichtenberger, voicing a strong plea for Christian unity in 
his inaugural sermon in Washington, D.C., said that “whatever may 
be our convictions about the right approach to unity, all of us should 
ptay that the Church may be visibly one. 

“There is one body, one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
and one God and Father of all,” he said. “This is the unity God has 
given us, but we have broken that unity and our witness is weakened 
because we are divided.” 

After his installation the bishop explained that the reunion of the 
church “should not leave out any branch of the Church and should 
not be merely a reunion of the Churches which came out of the 
Reformation.” 

Vatican City.— Pope John XXIII, in a move regarded as of epochal 
importance by religious leaders everywhere, announced his intention 
of convoking an ecumenical, or general, council, one of the chief pur- 
poses of which will be to study ways of bringing about unity between 
the Roman Catholic Church and other Christian communities. 

Ecumenical councils are gatherings of ecclesiastical dignitaries and 
theological experts representing the entire church for the purpose 
of discussing, defining, and regulating matters of church doctrine and 
discipline. The pope presides over such councils either in person or 
through a legate, and their decrees have no binding force unless he 
confirms them. The word “ecumenical” is Greek and means “from the 
inhabited world.” 

No date has been assigned as yet for the opening of the ecumenical 
council, but Vatican sources speculated it might be held this year, 
provided all the preliminary work can be accomplished in time. It was 
anticipated that at least 2,000 cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, as 
well as other eligible clerics, would attend. This will be the largest 
gathering of bishops in the history of the church. 

Special invitations will probably be issued by Pope John to the 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches to send observers to the 
sessions. 
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(In Geneva, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, commenting on the projected ecumenical 
council, said: “It illustrates the importance which the problem of 
unity has assumed in our times. It is too early to make any further 
comment. But, of course, we are especially interested in the question 
of how ecumenical this council will be.” ) 

The ecumenical council will be the first since the Vatican Council 
of 1869—1870, at which the doctrine of papal infallibilicy was pro- 
claimed. This council never actually adjourned but was suspended 
six weeks after Piedmontese troops entered the States of the Church 
and the reigning pope, Pius IX, became a prisoner in the Vatican. 
On October 20, 1870, the pope issued a bull suspending the council 
“until a more convenient and more opportune time.” 

Pope John’s announcement was contained in an address to 20 
cardinals on the occasion of a visit to St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, one 
of the four major basilicas in Rome, to mark the Feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul, the 19th centenary of the apostle’s Epistle to the 
Romans. He met the cardinals in a monastery adjoining the basilica, 
where he had previously attended a Solemn Mass and recited a special 
prayer for an end to the persecution of Catholics in Communist China. 
In this prayer the pope also reasserted his claim to spiritual primacy 
and urged the Catholic flock to “remain obedient to the pontiff, who 
is the one universal shepherd.” 

A subsequent Vatican communique said the forthcoming council 
will be “aimed toward the edification of the Christian people,” but it 
did not specify what topics, besides that of Christian unity, would be 
on the agenda. 

The only hint given was that the pope, in his talk to the cardinals, 
had “underlined the daily increasing perils threatening the spiritual 
lives of the faithful, notably errors which are infiltrating their ranks 
at various points and the immoderate attraction of material goods, 
which have increased more than ever with the advent of technical 
progress.” 

Pope John, who spoke to the Cardinals in Latin, also announced the 
calling this year of a synod, or ecclesiastical council, of the clergy of 
the Rome diocese “to discuss the grave problems and increasing 
danger to the spiritual life” of Rome’s two million population. Another 
major project, he disclosed, was to bring the code of canon law up to 
date and to publish for the Eastern, or Oriental Church, a separate 
code which has been under study. 

The calling of the ecumenical council was the most dramatic move 
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made by Pope John in the fewer than three months since he was 
elected. It is said here that one of the factors favoring his election 
was that he had spent 20 years in Bulgaria and Turkey as a Vatican 
diplomat and thus was especially well informed on how Catholicism 
and the Orthodox and other Eastern Churches could be reunited. 
A major effort now to reunite the Catholic and Orthodox Churches 
would be the first since the Council of Florence in 1439—43 attempted 
to bring about lasting union between the Eastern dissidents and the 
Western Church. 

Since the first one held at Nicaea in 325 all the ecumenical councils 
have been historic landmarks in the history of the Catholic Church. 
The first council developed the Nicene Creed, which defined the 
divinity of Christ and fixed a formula for dating Easter observances. 

Other major decrees issued by ecumenical councils have condemned, 
among other things, various heresies, declared the Virgin Mary the 
Mother of God, regulated the veneration of holy images, laid down 
rules for papal elections, and ordered annual confession and Easter 
Communion. 

The Council of Trent, the 19th and the longest in session, launched 
the Catholic Counter Reformation against the rise of Protestantism 
by issuing canons and decrees defining Catholic belief on matters of 
faith and practice. 

The last ecumenical council opened in St. Peter’s Basilica on Dec. 8, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, in 1869. It resulted in two 
major dogmatic constitutions. The first defined the Catholic doctrine 
on faith against the heresies of modern rationalism, materialism, and 
atheism. The second defined the Catholic doctrine on the institution, 
perpetuity, and nature of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. This 
constitution contained the famous definition of papal supremacy. 

The doctrine of papal infallibility was not on the original agenda 
of the Vatican Council and was not brought before it until the fourth 
session. In a final vote, July 18, 1870, only two of the bishops voted 
against the decision, and these immediately acceded to the will of the 
majority. 

Although the Vatican Council remained unfinished, it was regarded 
as of great significance for having raised the moral prestige of the 
church at a time when the state was seen attempting to control all 
aspects of a country’s life, including its religion, and anti-Christian 
influences were everywhere rampant. 

The Vatican Council was over four years in preparation. It had 
been first discussed by Pope Pius IX in March 1865, when he con- 
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sulted with the cardinals on the necessity and expediency of con- 
vening it. In his bull finally summoning the council the pope, in 
words which are seen by many as just as appropriate today, wrote: 

“No one, at the present time, can ignore how horrible is the storm 
by which the Church is assailed and what an accumulation of evils 
afflicts civil society. The Catholic Church, her most salutary doctrines, 
her most revered power, the supreme authority of this Holy See, are 
all assailed and trampled upon by the bitter enemies of God and man. 

“All that is most sacred is held up to contempt; ecclesiastical prop- 
erty is made the prey of the spoiler; the most venerable ministers of 
the sacraments, men most eminent for their Catholic character, are 
harassed by untold annoyances. 

“The religious orders are suppressed, impious books of every kind 
and pestilential publications are disseminated, wicked societies are 
everywhere and under every form multiplied. The education of youth 
is, in almost all countries, withdrawn from the clergy and, what is 
worse, entrusted in many places to teachers of error and evil.” 

Ecumenical councils are not absolutely necessary for the government 
of the church, but there are occasions when they may be deemed both 
advisable and beneficial. Catholic theologians hold that the pope, 
being neither the recipient of private revelation nor divinely inspired, 
is morally bound to employ all available human means in his investi- 
gations. Accordingly, they state, he is much helped in discovering the 
content of the deposit of faith by consultation with the bishops, who 
aid him in this way, as well as acting as judges of what may be 
decided. 

Those who will be summoned to the forthcoming ecumenical council 
will be the cardinals, patriarchs, primates, archbishops and residential 
bishops, even if they are not consecrated, abbots and prelates nullius, 
meaning ecclesiastics who rule over a territory not embraced in any 
episcopal diocese. 

Also called to the council will be abbots primate, the abbot superiors 
of monastic congregations, and the chief superiors of exempt religious 
orders of clerics. 

Titular bishops may also be called to the council, and they will 
have the right to vote in it. Expert theologians and canonists will 
attend in an advisory capacity but with no authority to vote. 


Dubuque, Iowa. — Still under preparation, the Lutheran World En- 
cyclopedia was tentatively scheduled here to be off the press in time 
for the next general assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in 
Helsinki, Finland, in 1963. 
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Arrangements for completion of the encyclopedia and its publication 
“in four to five years” were made at a conference here by three prin- 
cipals involved in the project. They are Dr. Carl Lund-Quist of Geneva, 
Switzerland, LWF executive secretary; Dr. Julius Bodensieck of Wart- 
burg Theological Seminary here, editor of the international reference 
work; and William Gentz, assistant manager, Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, which will publish the encyclopedia. 

Launched at the LWF general assembly in Hannover, Germany, in 
1952, the reference work, under present plans, will comprise five or 
six volumes, with articles contributed by some 750 scholars throughout 
the world. Contents will include articles on such subjects as theology, 
history, biography, polity, liturgy, church activities, ecumenical relation- 
ships, and statistics. 

Columbia, Mo.— A new ruling by the University of Missouri Board 
of Curators has reversed a decade-old regulation prohibiting religious 
services on any of the institution’s property here. 

The latest action will apply to the $130,000 A. P. Green Chapel, now 
under construction on the campus, and to another chapel in the uni- 
versity’s medical center. It permits religious services but not 
recurring services of any one group” and stipulates that “no advantage 
shall be given to any religious group over others.” 


ee 


regular, 


Dr. Thomas Brady, dean of extradivisional administration at the 
university, pointed out that the restriction on “regular, recurring” serv- 
ices is to avoid limiting the use of a chapel to any one group of students. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NEWS BUREAU 
OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Milwaukee.— A study has found that Lutheran colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries in the United States and Canada “reflect a wholesome 
and agreeable atmosphere” in race relations. Results of a survey of 
the cultural and racial practices of Lutheran institutions of higher 
learning were disclosed here at the 41st annual meeting of the 
National Lutheran Council. It showed that some 400 to 500 “minority” 
students of 10 cultures and colors different from the dominant Nordic 
Caucasian group have spent 1,526 academic years in Lutheran colleges 
and seminaries since 1950. 

Jewish students accounted for 569 academic years, Negroes for 501 
years, Mexican Americans 55, Indian Americans 54, Japanese and 
Chinese, 48 each, other Orientals 122, Puerto Ricans 37, and others 
of marked cultural and racial differences 92. 

“It is to the credit of our Lutheran schools that these good people 
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of other cultures and colors have enjoyed normal acceptance on the 
part of their fellow students and the faculty,” commented the Rev. 
Alf M. Kraabel of Chicago, secretary for intercultural outreach in the 
NLC’s Division of American Missions. The study was conducted by 
Mr. Kraabel’s office and the Lutheran Human Relations Association of 
Valparaiso (Ind.) University, which is related to The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 

Milwaukee.— A leader in student work reported to the National 
Lutheran Council at its 41st annual meeting here that a change in 
attitude concerning religion has taken place on the campuses of 
America’s colleges and universities. The “conspiracy of silence” of 
a decade ago, which left with students “the inference that God doesn’t 
matter either in education or in life itself,’ seems to have been broken, 
said the Rev. A. Henry Hetland of Chicago. Now, he added, there is 
“renewed interest in the possibilities of religion restoring a sense of 
moral responsibility and high incentive to students.” 

Mr. Hetland, newly elected executive secretary of the NLC’s Division 
of College and University Work, observed that so many educators want 
religion brought into academic life that “we must be on guard lest 
we be caught up in a fad that lacks discrimination.” He said the 
possibilities of introducing courses in religion are being considered 
by an increasing number of administrators who “have taken courage 
from certain legal experts who profess to see no danger of church-state 
conflicts being touched off by these innovations.” 

“Only the fear of getting involved in interchurch squabbles has 
deterred them from more aggressive action, and for this reason they 
look rather hopefully in the direction of anything or any movement 
which promises a minimum of denominational jamming,” he said. 

Even more significant than the desire to introduce courses on religion 
in the curriculum, according to Mr. Hetland, is the fact that religion 
is being discussed within inner circles of the academic world. Reasons 
for this development are “rather obscure,” he said, “but apparently the 
challenge to the imperialism of science . . . has actually been made in 
the higher echelons of learning, and the bastions of scientism, posi- 
tivism, instrumentalism, and objectivism have begun to show cracks.” 


Milwaukee.— More than $86 million were spent last year by Lu- 
theran health and welfare agencies in America to serve some 475,000 
people in need. Dr. Henry J. Whiting, executive secretary of the 
Division of Welfare of the National Lutheran Council, reported the 
figures to the co-operative agency’s 41st annual meeting here. Total 
expenditures amounted to $86,127,373, of which $11,502,937 was 
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received as subsidy from church bodies, contributions from congrega- 
tions, and other sources, while $74,624,436 represented earned income. 


The services, given by more than 17,000 full-time employees, were 
directed to children, families, the aged, and immigrants. Also included 
in the figures were general health programs and chaplaincy activities. 


There are 464 Lutheran health and welfare agencies in the United 
States, of which 401 are supported by churches of the NLC. The 
remaining 63 are related to The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Milwaukee.— More than 176 million pounds of supplies valued at 
nearly 18 million dollars were shipped abroad by Lutheran World 
Relief during 1958. The food, clothing, medicines, and other goods 
reached some 2,200,000 needy in 13 countries. Bernard A. Confer, 
executive secretary of LWR, announced the figures —an all-time high 
for the sixth consecutive year —in his report here to the 41st annual 
meeting of the National Lutheran Council. 


He said this brings to 517,226,771 pounds the goods distributed in 
29 countries and areas by Lutheran World Relief in its 13-year history. 
Total value of these shipments is estimated at $95,132,695. LWR has 
served as the material aid agency of the eight church bodies participat- 
ing in the Council since February 1946. The Board of World Relief 
of The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod has co-operated in the 
program since 1953. 


Milwaukee. — Work is now underway on a Pastor's Public Rela- 
tions Handbook, designed to help the Lutheran clergy in dealings 
with the press, radio, and television. Announcement of the project was 
made at the 41st annual meeting here of the National Lutheran Council 
by its Division of Public Relations. 


According to the report, the handbook will be prepared jointly by 
the Division, the Department of Press, Radio, and Television of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the Department of Public 
Relations of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 


Pacoima, Calif. — Construction will begin here the middle of March 
on a two and one-half million dollar hospital, the result of co-operative 
efforts by 43 Lutheran congregations which represent nine Lutheran 
church bodies in the United States. Lutheran congregations undertook 
the sponsorship of the new community hospital in the San Fernando 
Valley after attempts by other groups to finance the building failed. 
According to the Rev. John G. Simmons, executive vice-president of 
the new institution, the 100-bed structure, to be called the Pacoima 
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Memorial Lutheran Hospital, will be open to the sick and suffering 
of all races, creeds, and colors. 


Of nine Lutheran church bodies represented by the 43 co-operating 
congregations, six participate in the National Lutheran Council and 
the other three are members of the Synodical Conference. The number 
of congregations of the nine church bodies co-operating in the hospital 
venture are United Lutheran Church in America, 13; Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, 13; Evangelical Lutheran Church, 7; Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, 4; American Lutheran Church, 2; and one each 
of the Lutheran Free Church, Joint Synod of Wisconsin, United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, and the Evangelical Lutheran Synod, formerly 
the Norwegian Synod. 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: In the article “‘Rejoinder to Dr. Pittenger” of this 
journal (March 1959, p. 206) a quotation appeared without giving credit for 
its source. We regret this oversight. The article cited and discussed appeared 
in The Christian Century, Nov. 26, 1958, pp. 1359—1361.] 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. By 
Arnold Toynbee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 112 
pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Toynbee is adept at infatuating and infuriating his readers by turns, 
as his bold schematizations yield both breath-taking insights and dogmatic 
oversimplifications. The Hewett lectures are an illustration of his power 
to stimulate and at other times merely to startle. 

Fundamentally, it seems, Toynbee advises that Christianity Hinduize 
itself in its attitude toward other religions. He sends the hounds of one’s 
suspicions baying in this direction on the very first page of his preface 
where he defines the common denominator of the higher religions in 
the negative terms characteristic of Vedanta philosophy: “They all believe 
that man is not the highest spiritual presence in the universe.” 

This is all innocent enough so far as it goes. However, Toynbee 
works it out consistently to the inevitable outcome: Christianity should 
recover from the disease of its exclusive-mindedness and learn to win 
others by that method which was plied for millennia by Hinduism before 
it was known in the stateside vernacular as the Notre Dame technique: 
If you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em. The exasperating part of all this is that 
Toynbee is partly right. He says it with winsome sales appeal: “If we 
can express what we believe to be the essential truths and precepts of our 
own religion in action as well as in words, and if at the same time we 
can be receptive to the truths and ideals of the other faiths, we shall 
be more likely to win the attention and good will of the followers of 
those other faiths” (p.105). Few would cavil at this irenic statement. 
If Buddha said two times two is four, there is no reason for rejecting 
the answer just because it was he who gave it. 

And when Toynbee finds the core of Christianity in its vision of 
a loving God sacrificing Himself for His creatures, one is almost ecstatic. 
Almost, but not quite. For Toynbee hastens on to say that this vision is 
not unique to Christianity but is found in the old nature religions with 
their vegetation god, a Tammuz or Adonis or Osiris who sacrificed him- 
self to give man the bread of life, not to mention the loving, compas- 
sionate bodhisattva of Mahayana Buddhism, who postpones a well-earned 
entrance into Nirvana to show others the way to salvation. And if you 
make the comparison in this precise framework, Toynbee is right. All of 
this goes to show that close only counts in a horseshoe game. 

What is remarkable is that a man who is a historian should have 
skirted so closely that which is Christianity’s unique message: God’s 
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revelation of Himself in history in the human flesh of Jesus. Primitive 
agricultural myths, bodhisattva ideals, can be equated with the idea of 
a loving Savior, but not with the hard historical reality: “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.” This is something you have to take or leave. It is 
passing strange that it is a historian who should be advising a religion 
that is Heilsgeschichte to adopt the traditional approach of a nonhistorical 
Hinduism. 

And yet these are hard words for what is in many ways a good book. 
Toynbee is at his best in summoning the religions of the world to stand 
fast against “the resurgence of another religion which is an old and 
a bad one: our worship of ourselves in the plural in the shape of 
collective human power.” Here he is impartial in his condemnation 
of a post-Christian Communism or an out-of-date nationalism, which 
he derives from the deification of the Greek city-state. 

W. J. DANKER 


EVIDENCE OF TRADITION. By Daniel J. Theron. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Baker Book House, 1958. xiv and 315 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 
This book, a most welcome addition to New Testament study, con- 
tains the Greek and Latin texts with corresponding translations of more 
than 100 selections from the writings of the early Christian era to the 
time of Augustine. It is designed to facilitate study of the early church, 
the New Testament books, and the New Testament canon. Here one will 
find exactly what pagan authors, such as Tacitus and Pliny, had to say 
about Christianity. The famous Gallio inscription, which plays such 
a significant role in the dating of Paul’s correspondence, is printed in full. 
The statements on the canon by the early fathers, the Marcionite Prologues, 
appended elements to Mark’s Gospel, uncanonical sayings of Jesus, and 
other items of vital concern are all presented here, with appropriate 
bibliographical data. This is the only book in print which in one volume 
supplies this material in such readable and reasonably complete form. 
It is a task that had to be done, and we are grateful that it has been 
done so well. FREDERICK W.DANKER 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. By Joseph Dillersberger. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Press, 1958. 558 pages. Cloth. $5.75. 

Philological gymnastics, cryptic Hebrew, medieval allegory, and theo- 
logical handstands conspire together to effect an exegetical Walpurgis 
Night in this approach to the third Gospel. The Samaritan’s oil and wine 
are symbolic of the sacraments (p. 297); the Lord perhaps “intended to 
foretell the schism in His Church in that Simon’s partners were in another 
ship,” referring to the Eastern Church (p. 193); God is Mary’s salvation 
in view of His advance redemption of her from original sin (p. 89); 
Gabriel’s gracious salutation perhaps “actually brings to pass what the 
good angels had willingly agreed to before all time—that a daughter 
of men should be their queen” (p.17); and many other such liberties 
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of pen. There are occasional correspondences between the contents of 
this book and that of the third Gospel. The devotion of the author to 
a tradition is unquestioned, but his reflection on Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship is a disservice. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS. By William Barclay, ed. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. xxxi and 244 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

The readability as well as scholarship evidenced in William Barclay’s 
contributions to the Daily Study Bible Series have been dominant factors 
in the success of this publishing venture. This translation and _ brief 
exposition of Romans displays a ripe perception of some of its leading 
themes as well as ability to express in simple terms the profound truths 
of the epistle. In certain areas, however, Barclay would appear somewhat 
vulnerable. The equation of the oracles of God with the Ten Com- 
mandments (p. 48) is philologically questionable. A concordance study 
would not seem to bear out the statement that Paul is apologetic for the 
use of the slave-metaphor in 6:19, because he did not like to compare 
the Christian life with any kind of slavery. In the same context Barclay 
appears to deduce too much out of 6:17 regarding the extent of prebap- 
tismal instruction. He finds also in Paul’s discussion on election a some- 
what despotic picture of God. FREDERICK W.DANKER 


ZUM STREIT UM DIE UEBERWINDUNG DES GESETZES. By Rudolf 
Hermann. Weimar: Hermann Boehlaus Nachfolger, 1958. 52 pages. 
Paper. DM 3.50. 

The author endeavors to point up Luther’s chief concern in the 
Antinomian Controversy with his friend Agricola. In this he succeeds 
quite well. He shows that Luther realizes the need of the Law in order 
to establish the need of Christ. Christ Himself expounds the Law in 
preparing the way for the Gospel. At the same time Luther emphasizes 
the sharp distinction between the Law and the Gospel. The author does 
not, however, fully agree with Luther’s concept of Christ’s relation to 
the Law. A number of questions are in order. Does the author regard 
the justification of the sinner as a forensic act? Does he identify the 
believer’s righteousness with the unio mystica? Is the sinner’s righteous- 
ness to be combined with the righteousness of Christ in the final Judg- 
ment? If this is not what the author would say, one might desire greater 
clarity in his final evaluation. L. W. SPITZ 


THE KING’S TWO BODIES: A Study in Medieval Political Theology. 

By Ernst H. Kantorowicz. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. xvi and 568 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

The fiction of the King’s two bodies, “its transformations, implica- 

tions, and radiations,” is the problem of Kantorowicz’s study. Medieval 

political history, medieval ideas, medieval law, and medieval theology are 
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drawn on for their thorough elucidation of an arresting development. 
“The King never dies,” the jurists said, because he possesses a body politic 
and a natural body. The notion of Crown is interwoven in the strands 
of political thought, as is the concept rex instrumentum dignitatis. Dante, 
who wrote a treatise De monarchia, is subjected to an analysis as a political 
philosopher. These indications of the scope of the work, amply docu- 
mented, will also point up its significance. The 32 illustrations, medal- 
lions, and seals are, to a large extent, splendid reproductions and help to 
visualize the discussion. Kantorowicz’s study amply demonstrates that 
“The King’s Two Bodies is an offshoot of Christian theological thought 
and consequently stands as a landmark of Christian political theology” 
(p. 506). CARL S. MEYER 


GESCHICHTE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN LITERATUR BIS EUSEBIUS. 
By Adolf Harnack. Second revised edition by Kurt Aland. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs Verlag fuer Deutscher Buchexport und -import 
G. m.b. H., 1958. Two volumes in four. Cloth. Price not given. 


Adolf Harnack needs no introduction to present-day theologians. 
Most people still remember him as the popularizer of Ritschlian theology, 
especially in his famous lectures Das Wesen des Christentums. However, 
it was primarily as a student of patristics and of the early church that 
Harnack made a lasting contribution to knowledge. Active in founding 
the Berlin Corpus (still in progress) and cofounder of the magnificent 
series Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, he had a deep respect for source documents that left its impress 
on all his work. 


It is this that makes the reprint of his Geschichte a valuable contribu- 
tion to current literature and not just antiquarian dust raising. Volume I is 
a collection of all the information that a reader or editor of an early 
author needs to begin his work: collections of ancient testimonia, listing 
of quotations in subsequent authors, descriptions of existing manuscripts 
and suggested stemmata, long lists of imcipit’s and explicit’s, and much 
valuable bibliographical material. While certain facets of this work are 
dated (one will turn to Bauer’s and Vattarso’s listings of the initia and 
Dekker’s Clavis patrum Latinorum {Sacris Erudiri III, 1951} for the 
manuscript traditions of extant Latin fathers), there is no subsequent 
work that will replace it as a whole. 


Volume II attempts to put the literature into chronological order (the 
proposed third volume was never published). Once again it is the respect 
for sources that gives the work its value. All the building blocks are 
there for anyone to construct his own chronology (the early bishops’ lists, 
ancient notices, etc.), even if the current day is of a markedly different 
theological climate than early twentieth-century Germany. Harnack him- 
self was able to change his own mind on the basis of a restudy of these 
data, e. g., on the date of Luke-Acts. 
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This is one of those basic works that belong in the library of every 
historian of the Christian Church. It is a monument of scholarship that 
is still useful today. The reprint is well done. Aland has provided some 
lists of corrections and additions, though not of great length. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. By J. B. Bury. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. Paper. Two volumes, xxv and 
471 pages, ix and 494 pages. $2.00 per volume. 

Church historians as well as theologians in general will join students 
of the Byzantine civilization in welcoming the reprint of this historical 
classic, an important work in its field since it first appeared in 1889 and 
the standard history since its complete revision in 1923. The first volume 
covers the history of the Empire for 150 years from the death of Theo- 
dosius I to about the beginning of the sixth century, with its main 
emphasis on the German conquest of Western Europe. The second dis- 
cusses chiefly the half-century reign of Justinian, including the Persian 
Wars, the reconquest of Africa and Italy, and Justinian’s economic, 
administrative, and legal forms and ecclesiastical policy. 

Departing radically from Edward Gibbon’s verdict upon the Byzantine 
Empire as “a uniform tale of weakness and misery . . . treachery, cruelty, 
bigotry, and decadence,” Bury credits this civilization with preserving 
much of the greatness of classical culture and transmitting it to the 
barbarized West over a millennium. He evaluates Byzantium’s two great 
gifts. The first was a gift of men, the philosophers, artists, and classical 
scholars who fled to the cultural centers of Western Europe after the 
fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 and helped to promote the 
Renaissance. The second was to Russia, where Byzantine influence molded 
the political, religious, and cultural development of Moscow, which could 
soon boast of following Constantinople as the “Third Rome.” 

Theologians cannot always agree with Bury’s conclusions but must 
respect his careful scholarship and critical use of the mass of source 
materials which he makes available, as well as his brilliant summaries 
and analyses of the viewpoints of others. ARTHUR KLINCK 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL and THE WORLD AND THE WEST. 
By Arnold Toynbee. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958. 348 
pages. Paper. $1.45. 


AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO RELIGION. By Arnold Toynbee. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1956. ix and 316 pages. Cloth. 
21/—. 

Toynbee is a prodigious student of history. His erudition and his 
learning are vast. He writes with a style that will rank him with the 
masters of historical prose. He has been hailed as the great synthesizer 
and interpreter of historical lore of the 20th century. His concern for 
religion and his use of the Scriptures, his seeming eschatological concerns, 
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and his readiness to utter judgments have endeared him to some theo- 
logians and preachers. His major work, Study of History, appeared in 
twelve volumes, epitomized by D. C. Somervell in two volumes, and 
sketched in forty-eight pages in Meridian Books M 52. 

As a Gnostic and a religious eclectic Toynbee is not a sound guide. 
The religio historici which he propounds recognizes sin and self-centered- 
ness and suffering. He finds in love the common elements of the great 
religions. He says also that the theology into which the myths of religion 
have been transposed is not essential. 

Neither is Toynbee a sound guide as a historian. He chooses and 
arranges and finds a pattern to suit his particular theory. Almost every 
historian does this, but a careful scholar does no violence to the facts. 
Toynbee does. CARL S. MEYER 


WHAT DIVIDES PROTESTANTS TODAY. By Hugh T. Kerr. 
MIXING RELIGION AND POLITICS. By William Muehl. 


THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Reflection Books. New York: The Association Press, 
1958. Each, 128 pages. Paper. 50 cents each. 

These three books make good reading. They are timely and in- 
formative, provoking thought and action. 

In a factual account of the complex Protestant divisions in America, 
without taking sides or passing judgment of any kind, refraining from 
offering solutions or making predictions, Princeton’s Kerr describes what 
Dean Inge called the “fissiparous nature of Protestantism.” He analyzes 
the theological and doctrinal, social and cultural factors and issues that 
divide or separate us. 

Two of the factors, religion and politics, must mix, asserts Yale’s 
Muehl, for man’s relationship to God is inextricably bound up with his 
relationship to other men. It calls for a Christian participation in politics, 
he claims, that is responsible, skillful, and loyal to overarching Christian 
principles. His analysis of rugged, moralistic individualism and its social 
and political consequences is keen, and it prepares the way for his emphasis 
on the importance of social structures and processes. The choice, he 
argues, is not between religion and politics, but between the influence 
either of religion or of pseudo-religion on politics; and a vigorous program 
of social and political analysis by Christians is the surest defense against 
the development of a church-state. 

Union’s Niebuhr offers a unified selection of brilliant essays to repre- 
sent his applications of Christian principles to these current national and 
world problems and crises. Here are realistic analyses of the nature of 
our crisis, of the Communist evil, of UNESCO and world government, 
and of the limits of cultural co-operation and of military power. The 
author reflects neither stupid cynicism nor despairing pessimism, but 
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a realism which reckons with both the limitations and possibilities of 
human nature, and which therefore contributes to political insight and 
moral understanding on the part of the reader. 

ALBERT G. MERKENS 


CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE. By John C. Bennett. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 302 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH IN A FREE SOCIETY. By A. Victor 
Murray. Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 191 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE. By Sidney Z. Ehler. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1957. 160 pages. Paper. 
$1.95. 

The Union Theological Seminary professor Bennett presents a read- 
able and up-to-date study, chiefly of the problems of political ethics 
viewed in the light of their theological basis and the nature and func- 
tion of the state. Part III is a critical and helpful discussion of church- 
and-state relations in America, particularly in the area of education. The 
author endeavors to allay somewhat the exaggerated fears by Protestants 
of Roman Catholic claims by calling attention to the divisions within 
the ranks of the latter on principles of religious liberty, in particular to 
the attempt of Father John Courtney Murray to change the principles 
as well as the practice of his church in this matter. This reviewer's fears 
are not allayed, for Rome continues to claim supreme power under God 
and has in the course of centuries demonstrated, and continues to demon- 
strate, its readiness and ability, despite temporary adjustments of expediency 
or necessity, to press its basic doctrinal claim of plenitude of power and 
to strive for its practical realization. 


In the Hibbert Lectures of 1957, Murray, the president of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge, very ably suggests that a realization of the ideal “free 
society” cannot be achieved if church and state continue to be regarded 
as institutions, making claims and counterclaims to supreme power. Even 
the allocation of offices, whereby the church exercises authority in spiritual 
and the state in temporal things, is quite unworkable, according to Murray, 
for the personalities of people cannot be so divided. However, if “church” 
be redefined as the ideal community, as a challenge to Christendom, and 
as a standard by which individual churches are judged; and if “state” be 
redefined as the all-comprehending organization of secular affairs for the 
common good, then the hope can be entertained for achieving mutually 
helpful co-operation and even the solution of many problems in church- 
state relations. The author’s chief argument is that the only workable 
pattern for a society in which the “secular trinity” of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity can approach fuller realization is the Christian family, which 
neither avoids nor exploits but resolves tensions and differences. Murray 
outlines the many factors that arise in a free society in church-state rela- 
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tions, revealing some deep and helpful insights and providing significant 
illustrations from history. The author is not “moonstruck with optimism”; 
he knows that sin is the rock on which all utopias come to grief; he sug- 
gests that “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” operative in human lives, 
is the basis and motivation for the compassion, sympathy, and stern self- 
disciplining needed for the sake of the human family and free society. 


Ehler, author of the third book, is a Roman Catholic lecturer on 
International Law and History in University College, Dublin. In this 
brief and readable account, bearing the nihil obstat and imprimatur, he 
sees church-state relations moving through several historical phases from 
Trajan and Constantine to hot-war Hitler and cold-war Khrushchev. The 
Lutheran and Calvinistic reformations, the Enlightenment, and the Ameri- 
can experiment in church-and-state separation receive considerable 
attention in the volume, particularly as they affect Roman Catholic claims 
and practices. The ups and downs of the hierocratic doctrine, the theory 
of potestas indirecta, Hildebrandism, Febronianism, and Caesaro-Papism 
are traced in informative and helpful manner. Important data are supplied 
in orderly fashion. The author aims to present a dispassionate inquiry; 
however, he says that 20th-century totalitarianism is a direct consequence 
of the Reformation and that Luther fell into a capital heresy when he 
denied the principle of the plenitude of papal power. He omits the grave 
injustices and suppressions suffered by Spanish Protestants in spite of or 
because of the new concordat of 1953, and the case of the bishop of 
Prator, 1958. Roma semper eadem will under pressure make expedient 
and temporary compromises, arrangements, and concordats; but the 
reviewer finds no evidence of a voluntary sharing of its power with any 
other, nor a renunciation of the spirit of coercion and persecution 
“justified” by doctrine. For the informed and critical reader, Ehler’s book 
is good; for the uninformed and unwary, misleading and dangerous. 

ALBERT G. MERKENS 


GOD’S RIVER. By Donald Grey Barnhouse. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 244 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The subtitle of Barnhouse’s latest book shows the category of religious 
writings to which it belongs: Exposition of Bible Doctrines, Taking the 
Epistle to the Romans as the Point of Departure. The present volume, 
based on Rom. 5:1-11, the fourth in the series, representing radio teaching 
based on Romans, broadcast now for over eight years on the Bible Study 
Hour (NBC), contains 24 of these talks, each averaging a little less than 
eight pages. Barnhouse in method and theology reminds one much of 
Alexander Maclaren in his Expositions. In saying this we accord him 
high praise, while alerting the Lutheran reader to his Reformed and 
Calvinist orientation. The great merit of Barnhouse is his earnest effort 
to delve into Scripture and always to keep the atonement of Christ in 
the center. VICTOR BARTLING 
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TREATISES AND SERMONS OF MEISTER ECKHART. Selected and 
translated by James M. Clark and John V. Skinner. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 267 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The editors and translators seem to be of the opinion that the lack 
of translations of the Latin sermons of Meister Eckhart has left posterity 
with a distorted picture of the famous mystic and that the real Eckhart 
as revealed in the Latin selections of his work show him as a more 
orthodox and more Christocentric writer than he has been evaluated to be. 

Eckhart has been viewed as a harbinger of the Reformation. This is 
a generalization and oversimplification. It, no doubt, stems from Luther’s 
enthusiastic evaluation of the mystics (he knew nothing of Eckhart). 
The mystics represented a reaction against the cold, logical formulations 
of the scholastics, who actually did some “straight” thinking, whereas 
the mystics did some distorted thinking. The mystics contributed little 
to the Reformation, for they, too, were rationalists. Mysticism is Ver- 
standessache; it is an unhealthy religiosity. This new work on Eckhart 
presents some of the Latin works of the great Dominican in authentic 
translation. PH. J. SCHROEDER 


EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Peter Bamm. Translated by 
Stanley Godman. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. 256 
pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


A lucid translation of Peter Bamm’s popular Fruehe Staetten der 
Christenheit takes the reader into the geographic background of both the 
Old and New Testaments, with numerous excursions into the history of 
the church and its world setting. The author, a physician, brings to his 
task that freshness of spirit and vivid descriptive power so often lacking 
in profound discussions of the same material by trained theologians and 
historians. He picks sites in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia, 
tying up his description with the rise and fall of empires as well as 
with the surging power of the kingdom of God as proclaimed by Paul 
and his fellow apostles. Illustrated by more than 20 good photographs 
of sites old and new, the book provides a few hours of relaxed but 
profitable reading for a busy pastor, with many descriptive passages 
worthy of marking and rereading from time to time for the stimulation 
afforded bv their insight and charm. ARTHUR KLINCK 


GEORG AGRICOLA UND SEINE ZEIT. By Helmut Wilsdorf. Georgius 
Agricola — Ausgewahlte Werke. Band I. Berlin: Veb Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1956. xvi and 335 pages and 70 repro- 
ductions. Cloth. Price not given. 

Georg Agricola was a minerologist, a humanist, and a politician. He 
was born March 24, 1494, in Glachau; he died in 1555. His best-known 
work is XII Buecher vom Bergbau und Huettenwesen. Among his lost 
works are three Schulordnungen and four dialogs dealing with tradition, 
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the universal church, the sacraments, and the authority of the spiritual 
office. Agricola was also a historian, writing (in German) Die Geschichte 
des Vaterlandes. As a versatile character of the period of the German 
Renaissance and the Reformation, Agricola is worth knowing. Wilsdorf 
has done a valuable piece of research. A dissent with his judgment regard- 
ing Luther's detrimental effect on universities (p. 128) is not out of 
order. Praise for the splendid collection of illustrations at the end of 
the volume is merited. CARL S. MEYER 


PHILON D’ALEXANDRIE: LA MIGRATION D’ABRAHAM. Intro- 
duction, text critique, traduction, et notes by René Cadiou. Paris: 
Les Editions du Cerf, 1957. 92 pages. Paper. Price not given. 
This volume in the series Sources Chrétiennes is noteworthy for the 
editor’s textual work. It shows that not even as carefully done an edition 
as Cohn-Wendland’s Philo can be regarded as the last word. Cadiou feels 
that Philo was too often emended by these editors in the interest of 
elegance (p. 20). His own edition often returns to Monacensis Gr. 459. 
There is hardly a single page where Cadiou’s text does not differ from the 
normally accepted one. One editorial lack is the omission of Mangey’s 
page numbers. Too many older volumes do not cite by the paragraph 
numbers of Cohn-Wendland used by Cadiou. The translation is good, 
striking the mean between literalness and paraphrase. The short notes 
at the bottom of the page give much helpful information. The intro- 
duction is a model, giving all the necessary information in 21 pages. 
Two misprints wcie noted in the Greek text: p. 32, line 2, for oot read 
tov; p. 34, line 7, for 7) read jj. It is to be hoped that Cadiou will edit 
further Philonic texts, especially the De vita contemplativa. 
EDGAR KRENTZ 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE PRE-CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By J. A. 
Thompson. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1958. 139 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

OUT OF THE EARTH. By E. M. Blaiklock. Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. 80 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


These two recent Pathway books, both well written, are serviceable 
to the general reader as well as to the busy pastor in giving a fair coverage 
and generally excellent judgment on the materials presented, condensed 
as they are because of limitations of space. The first, J. A. Thompson’s 
lectures based on Old Testament studies at the Baptist Theological 
College, New South Wales, Australia, is a sequel to the same author's 
Archaeology and the Old Testament. It presents a running historical 
account of the period from the Babylonian Captivity to the birth of Christ, 
treating the Exile and the return, the Persian period, the Jew outside of 
Palestine, the Hellenistic period, and the reign of Herod the Great. It also 
has a good chapter on the religious community of Qumran. 

The second book by E. M. Blaiklock of University College, Auckland, 
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New Zealand, presents the witness of archaeology to the New Testament, 
especially as related to the birth of Christ, the sayings of Christ, the 
resurrection, the Acts of the Apostles, the epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
It closes with a discussion of archaeological findings under the city of 
of Rome and an excellent evaluation of Mithraism as illustrated by recent 
research. ARTHUR KLINCK 


THE UNITY AND DISUNITY OF THE CHURCH. By G. W. Bromiley. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. 104 
pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

Despite innumerable dissensions and disagreements, Bromiley says, 
the church has always and everywhere maintained an awareness of its 
unity. He finds the basis of this in the New Testament concept of the 
people of God and the New Testament understanding of the Christian 
community. With a word of caution against seeking the unity of the 
church in some form of organization or limiting it to an assertion of 
merely invisible unity, he turns to the areas where the unity of the church 
already exists, namely, in Christ and in the Father and the Spirit. The 
Lutheran reader will ask some questions, for example, regarding unity 
and the sacraments. Again: What does the author mean when he says: 
“To confess Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord is obviously essential. 
To accept an intricate definition of His relationship to God is not so 
obviously essential to saving faith, and surely ought not to be imposed 
as a condition of unity’? L. W. SPITZ 


A CRITICAL LEXICON AND CONCORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH 
AND GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Ethelbert W. Bullinger. 
London: The Lamp Press, Ltd. 1957. 999 pages. Cloth. Price 
not given. 

This eighth and corrected edition of a concordance which first appeared 
near the end of the 19th century is based on the Authorized Version. 
It was designed to make it possible for the Bible reader unacquainted with 
Greek to extract to some degree the nuances of the original. The words 
of the AV are listed alphabetically; the Greek word or words which 
underlie the translation of this word are then cited, with appropriate 
definitions; the passages, finally, in which the English word appears are 
listed in sequence. Small Arabic numbers before each passage identify 
the corresponding Greek word which is being translated. By checking 
the meaning of the Greek word which has the same number as the 
passage cited, the student can determine its exact use in the passage. 
If the reader cannot read Greek, he can nevertheless read the meaning, 
knowing, with the help of the corresponding number, that he has the 
correct Greek word at hand. The Greek-English index, which makes it 
possible for the reader to find all the passages in which a particular Greek 
word is represented, is of course useful only to the student who can read 
the Greek letters. Any earnest Bible student can with some assistance 
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master the latter skill in a short time. This work has advantages that 
other concordances of a similar nature lack. We recommend it highly 
to all users of the Authorized Version, which, because of the helps 
especially designed for it, still offers the largest possibilities for serious 
Bible study for those who can read the Scriptures only in translation. 
The reader who depends on the RSV or other translations is denied 
a valuable help like this; his studies are easily eclipsed by one who uses 
the AV at the hand of a concordance like this and one or more modern 
translations. FREDERICK W.DANKER 


BIBLE ANIMALS: MAMMALS OF THE BIBLE. By Lulu Rumsey Wiley. 
New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1958. 479 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This popularly written discussion of Bible animals limits itself to 
mammals and contains an almost incredible amount of material over a 
broad field. The chapters are arranged topically in alphabetical order under 
the names of mammals as they appear in the King James Translation. The 
author is a former teacher in small schools and large, elementary and 
secondary, and an experienced librarian. True to her purpose of taking 
nothing for granted in presenting her materials, she quotes brief Bible 
passages in full where the particular animal is mentioned or described, 
and summarizes long passages to provide the proper context. In a very 
simple way she then discusses the exact meaning of the name in the 
original, with references to other ancient or modern oriental languages 
where these are helpful in the identification. The description of each 
animal is remarkably complete, and the many illustrations, mostly line 
drawings, though largely taken from older standard reference works, are 
well reproduced and serve their purpose. Since each has one or more 
pertinent Bible passages immediately under it, one can hardly glance 
at the picture without at the same time reading the Bible reference. 


Written particularly for the general reader and Bible student, this 
volume will be an excellent acquisition for Sunday school teachers’ libraries 
and as reference material for upper-grade pupils in Lutheran elementary 
and high schools, as well as for Bible classes, parish school teachers, and 
pastors. Voluminous, yet without padding, encyclopedic but not dull, very 
detailed but never boring, here is an excellent help and stimulation for 
the Bible student of any age. ARTHUR KLINCK 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN. By William H. Whyte, Jr. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. 429 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


When a pastor is tired, his defenses usually are down. As he pauses 
in the rush of a successful ministry to successful people, he asks himself 
what the ecclesiastical merry-go-round is all about. 

If you have ever wondered even for a moment about our middle-class 
American culture, here is a book you must read. It became a classic in its 
field within months after its publication. 
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Whyte describes the ideology of the emerging personality of the 
organization man as one cut loose from the Protestant ethic. Critics have 
argued whether this was a happy choice of concepts. Most agree that it 
serves Whyte’s purpose well. He pictures organization men as the “ones 
of our middle class who have left home, spiritually as well as physically, 
to take the vows of organization life, and it is they who are the mind 
and soul of our great self-perpetuating institutions.” 

In his book Whyte describes the organization man from his earliest 
training to his final position in the organization of the factory, the 
corporation, the laboratory, the law office, the housing project . . . even 
the church! The final section contains an outstanding analysis of the 
new suburbia; the perceptive pastor will not be too shocked when he reads 
of the organization man’s reaction to the church. For these are our people. 
And deep within our own souls the question forms: Are we, too, anything 
more than organization men? DaviD S. SCHULLER 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN EUROPE (Background and the 
Roman Catholic Phase). Volume I of A Christianity in a Revolu- 
tionary Age: A History of Christianity in the Nineteenth and the 
Twentieth Century. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. xiv and 498 pages. Cloth. $6.90. 

Five volumes will complete this history of Christianity in the period 
from 1814 to the present. At that, the author says: “In only five volumes 
we cannot hope to have a complete chronicle of all events, even of all 
the significant ones” (p. x). 

Latourette of Yale has written a seven-volume history of missions, 
A History of the Expansion of Christianity; he is the author of a 1,500- 
page A History of Christianity. The present work, however, is described 
as essentially a new work. Missions will not be excluded, but the treatment 
will be more comprehensive on the over-all history of the churches 
in this period. 

Latourette believes that there are “pulsations” in history (p. 116), 
periods of advance and recession. The first part of Volume I describes 
“the First Great Advance — to A.D. 500,” which is followed by “The 
Great Recession — A.D. 500—A.D. 950.” Then comes “The Second 
Advance, Christendom Becomes Europe — A.D. 950—A. D. 1350.” This 
must be followed then by “The Second Recession — A.D. 1350—A. D. 
1500.” The Reformation Era is called “Renewal Through Abounding 
Vitality — A.D. 1500—A.D. 1700.” Now he is ready to come to the 
“Preparation for Revolution: The Eve of the Nineteenth Century.” With 
all due respect to a master of the historian’s craft it must be said that such 
a division is too pat an interpretation of complex periods of church history. 

Latourette’s discussion of the revolutions of the 19th century, 1789, 
1830, 1848, 1870, takes into account the many complex factors of the 
environment in which the churches found themselves. Latourette is at 
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his best when he describes the history of the churches, horizontally 
throughout the globe in a given segment of time, and the social and 
economic forces of the period. He is at his weakest when he pursues 
Dogmengeschichte. Ample references are given, usually to secondary 
works. 


His method follows the pattern one has learned to expect from his 
other books. There are pages of details and pages of generalizations; the 
two are usually easy to relate. 


In spite of its weaknesses this work will become a standard ref- 
erence work. 


His treatment of the Roman Catholic Church in the 19th century 
(1815—1914), which is the main theme of this first volume, is from 
the point of view of a Protestant — Latourette is a Baptist. It tries to be 
objective and complete. The suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 — they 
were not restored until 1814— is characterized by him: “Here was both 
a body blow to the Roman Catholic Church and what seemed to be an 
ominous symptom of inner weakness” (p. 55). Other examples of his 
judgments could be cited. 


Here is a history of recent times that historians (not merely church 
historians) will use widely. CARL S. MEYER 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE: AN HISTORICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION. By James D. Wood. London: Duckworth, 1958. i184 
pages. Boards. 10s. 6d. 


Of necessity the author had to be selective in this little history of 
interpretation. Given more room, he would probably have met all the 
questions that were passed by. Many teachers will find this a useful survey 
for classes in Biblical interpretation. 


The work is based on a judicious use of secondary sources, not on 
primary research. At times this is disturbing. Certainly the Corpus 
reformatorum, the Weimar edition of Luther, etc., are common enough 
so that Zwingli, Luther, Wesley, and the post-Reformation authors could 
be cited directly and not from quotations in secondary works. The omis- 
sion of certain authors, such as Reuchlin, Valla, Bullinger, and Bucer, is 
hard to understand, although Wood gives surpisingly good coverage to 
the left-wing reformers. 


The book is aimed at the beginner in the field. The terms “Haggadic” 
(pp. 50 and 74) and “Halachic” (p. 74) should have been defined. Again, 
chapters IV to VI might give a student too schematic a conception of 
early Christian exegesis. Tertullian and Clemens Alexandrinus are con- 
temporaries, even if logically Clement shows an advance in method. 
Finally, the beginner would probably appreciate a selective bibliography. 
For all that, this little book is a good one. It might well be used as a 
prolegomenon to any hermeneutics course. EDGAR KRENTZ 
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CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY. Studies in the Life 
of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1930—50. By J. Davis McCaughey. London: SCM Press, Ltd., 
1958. 228 pages. Cloth. 25s. 

Any campus pastor, whether in a full-time or a part-time capacity, 
will welcome these studies by McCaughney. Not that they will solve 
campus problems for him. However, these studies will help him under- 
stand some of the currents on college campuses (even though the writer 
tells about the Student Christian Movement across the sea), so that he 
can cope with them the better. CARL S. MEYER 


DISPENSATIONALISM IN AMERICA: ITS RISE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. By C. Norman Kraus. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
1958. 156 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

A history of dispensationalism needed to be written. Dispensationalism 
is premillennialism with an historical orientation. It finds “dispensation — 
usually seven — in each of which God deals with man on a different basis” 
in the course of history. Its roots, at least in part, are found in the teach- 
ings of the Plymouth Brethren; it flourished in America in the 1870s 
and 1880s; its proponents fostered the International Prophecy Conferences 
and the Niagara Bible Conferences. The Fundamentalist movement of 
the 20th century is indebted to it. Like Fundamentalism it needs to be 
known to be judged correctly. The Mennonite Princeton-trained historian 
C. Norman Kraus has given a sober analysis of the movement. He might 
have raised the question and attempted an answer about its relationships, 
if any, to the ecumenical movement. But he has written a good historically 
centered account of a movement that has not been treated extensively 
by a historian. CARL S. MEYER 


LUTHERAN ANNUAL, 1959. Edited by O. A. Dorn, Armin Schroeder, 
and Cecil E. Pike. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 
372 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 

Concordia Publishing House is now celebrating its 90th year (1869 
to 1959). The Lutheran Annual, from its presses, is packed with much 
useful information. Editorials, statistics, names and addresses of pastors 
and teachers and churches are among its features. The calendarium is 
particularly well done. CARL S. MEYER 


WHEN CHRIST COMES AND COMES AGAIN. By T. F. Torrance. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 192 
pages. $3.00. 

A front-rank Scottish theologian, professor of Christian dogmatics 
at Edinburgh and coeditor of the Scottish Journal of Theology, publishes 
sermons which should help to correct tendencies in modern preaching 
to accentuate the preacher’s personality and to exalt human decision over 
the Gospel. The sermons are very brief, set under very long texts which 
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are expounded not word by word but according to their major themes. 
They swing constantly between the tenor of the Biblical word and the 
application to current times and hearers. They are remarkably explicit 
in their accent on the redeeming act of God in Christ. The Calvinistic 
emphasis is apparent in the reference to the Lord’s Supper as a miracle 
of “a supernatural act clothed in a natural form,” the bread and wine 
conveying the Word of God just as the Gospel does, but bread and wine 
nevertheless (pp. 83 f.). The effort to define the place of personal decision 
is attached to the “violence of the kingdom” text Matt. 11:12: “There is a 
gentle violence about His meekness that forces us to be violent if we 
would have Him. We must rise up and react with determination if we 
would know Him” (p. 124). This is circumscribed: “Because it is by 
suffering love that the Kingdom of God presses in upon us, men of 
determined purpose and decision enter in only when they become ‘as 
little children’” (p. 126).— This is a noteworthy volume, and its preach- 
ing method is exemplary. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PAPSTTUM UND KIRCHE: EPOCHEN DER PAPSTGESCHICHTE; 
AUFBAU UND ORGANISATION DER WELTKIRCHE. By 
Philipp Hiltebrandt. Stuttgart: Union Verlag, 1957. 279 pages. 
Cloth. DM 14.50. 

How is the Roman Catholic Church governed? It has survived rulers 
and kingdoms that threatened it. It is a world power even today. The 
author presents an analysis of the administration of this church: the papacy, 
the college of cardinals, the “congregations.” An historical overview in 
the first part is helpful. The volume is written from a detached point 
of view by an authority who has studied the machinery and the history 
of this church body thoroughly. CARL S. MEYER 


STRUCTURE ET THEOLOGIE DE LUC I—II. By Rene Laurentin. 
Paris: J. Gabalda, 1957. 232 pages. Paper. 1.700 francs. 


This detailed analysis of the structure and theology of Luke’s first two 
chapters is an exciting demonstration of typological methodology. The 
leading idea in Luke’s introductory chapters, according to Laurentin, is: 
Jesus’ entrance to the temple inaugurates the eschatological habitation by 
the “Glory,” that is to say, by Yahweh, promised by the prophets. 
(Page 63) 

The author first of all outlines the events as a diptych (parallel infancy 
of John and Jesus) in two phases (annunciation and birth). The account 
of John’s birth serves as a foil for the understanding of the superiority 
of Jesus in relation to His redemptive task. The strong Christological 
accent noted in the more obvious structural pattern is reflected in the 
details. 

One has only to read a few pages of this book to find that it is thor- 
oughly instructive and tantalizingly enlightening. This is not wild 
theologizing. A tactful reserve is evident throughout. Though the author 
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is concerned that the Blessed Virgin receive her due, he is the first to 
reject weird and unwarranted claims (see pp. 168 ff.). Special pleading 
is at a minimum (but see p. 182), and xexagutwuévyn means just what the 
original says and no more, that Mary is the recipient of God’s gracious 
favor, which is extended to the lowly and the humbly dependent (p. 34). 
If Mary’s role is considered in such detail it is only to focus the glory 
of Jesus more sharply. 

One cannot dismiss this book patronizingly. However, certain problems 
do suggest themselves which perhaps lie outside the proper province of 
Laurentin’s particular investigation. Which of his findings can be ascribed 
directly to Luke, which to the theological insight of the Christian com- 
munity, and which to pure constructive science? What is required is a de- 
tailed analysis of the entire structure of Luke’s Gospel and the Acts in the 
light of his introductory chapters. 

This is a work to be read through to be appreciated. It cannot be 
nibbled. Even if one cannot share conviction with the author on all 
points, what begins with wonder before Luke’s masterpiece ends in 
profounder worship at Bethlehem. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE WEST. Edited by John J. Murray. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. xiv and 303 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 

Into the Middle West the Old Lutherans came, and many others. 
They brought with them their inheritance from the Old World, and in 
the “Garden of the World” they found prosperity. Whatever their motives 
were, utopian or political or religious, they found the land of the free. 
Here they contributed to philosophy and literature, to art and education, 
and to politics. But the Old Lutherans were not the most important or 
the most significant of the many who came into, or were born in, the 
Middle West. The many others were much more important. This, how- 
ever, is a wholesome book for many Lutherans to read, since it portrays 
the larger complex out of which their heritage came. Sidney E. Mead of 
the University of Chicago has contributed the chapter on religion, one 
of the twelve aspects of the “heritage” treated. The twelve essays give 
a new, penetrating insight into the meaning of the history of the heart- 
land of our country, which is, in many ways, provincial and isolationist, 
but vibrant and concerned. CARL S. MEYER 


RELIGION IN AMERICA. Original Essays on Religion in a Free Society. 
Edited by John Cogley. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958. 
288 pages. Paper. $1.45. 

A seminar on Religion in a Free Society, sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic in May 1958, heard 11 essays by as many different men on 
teligious pluralism, church and state, the school question, the secular 
challenge, and specifically religion in a free society. John Courtney Murray 
and Reinhold Niebuhr dealt with the first of these five topics; Leo Pfeffer 
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and Wilbur G. Katz, with the second. The school question was treated 
by Will Herberg and James Hastings Nichols. Walter J. Ong and String- 
fellow Barr read essays on the secular challenge. Gustave Weigel, Abraham 
Joshua Heschel, and Paul Tillich had their say on the last topic. Eleven 
such men will not agree; but they will stimulate thought. They had much 
of importance to say about an important topic. Theological, sociological, 
political, and philosophical viewpoints are brought to bear on closely related 
aspects of a wider theme. The theme, however, is one of immediate 
relevance. CARL S. MEYER 


URBAN CHURCH PLANNING: THE CHURCH DISCOVERS ITS 
COMMUNITY. By Walter Kloetzli and Arthur Hillman. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press. 186 pages. Paper. $2.50. 

Protestants have never learned to evangelize people who do not speak 
the language of their own cultural group. As David Barry charged, at any 
given time one third of the Protestant churches in any city are facing 
a crisis; but the crisis is not economic or racial as they think. It derives 
from the inability to make a vital contact with the people who live 
in a City. 

This book comes as the most recent challenge to the church to awaken 
to a genuine service to its community. It is of special interest to us because 
it is written from a Lutheran orientation. Until this time the stimulating 
material on the city church had to be adapted to fit in a Lutheran frame. 
Kloetzli is the secretary for Urban Church Planning of the National 
Lutheran Council; Hillman is a good urban sociologist and writer. 

While the early chapters offer little which is new in describing the 
city and the urban way of life, it bears restating for the man who is 
beginning to read in this field. By way of general critique, one is occa- 
sionally overwhelmed with the number of lengthy quotes included in 
practically every chapter; the material would have greater cohesion if 
it had been predigested by the writers. 

The book’s greatest contribution is a thorough description of the 
methods and techniques of congregational self-study. With the aid of 
the chapters and appendices, a church and its leadership should be able 
to do a creditable job of analyzing itself and its community. Since this 
type of program is being promoted in urban areas across the country, 
the book should serve a growing need. Its price, although it is a paper- 
Sack, should not limit its circulation. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Joseph Sittler. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. 88 pages. $2.50. 
Joseph Sittler has been termed “America’s preacher to the university.” 
If this title raises any question concerning his ability to give a certain 
sound and refrain from toadying to the idols of humanism, this volume, 
the Rockwell Lectures at the Rice Institute in Houston, should amply 
answer it. It is a ringing manifesto of the primacy of God in the behavior 
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of the man with whom God has related Himself in Jesus Christ. The 
first chapter discusses the language of the Bible in articulating this 
structure; the second, the acts of creation and restoration through the 
redemption and resurrection of Christ; and the third, the content of the 
restored behavior. “Christian ethics is Christological ethics, not in the 
sense that such ethics are correlates derived from propositions about Christ, 
but in the sense that they are faithful re-enactments of that life” (p. 48). 
Sittler subsumes the response in the term faith, his word for the “re- 
enactment of the Christ-life from below” (p. 45). He makes clear that 
the ethical drive is basically not love—that is already response — but 
the “experienced work of God done in Christ and actualized in faith” 
(ibid. and p. 58). He pleads for a freeing of the concept “faith” from 
its alternative to works; and for a deepening of the understanding of 
Christ as Servant. In compressed lines he describes the working-out of 
this principle in the practical judgments of life. While many a student 
might feel the content of Sittler’s term “faith” to be closer to the 
Johannine “life” than it is to faith, his method has the merit of squaring 
with Gal. 5:6 and with the accents of Martin Luther; his use of the term 
focuses upon the essential dependence of the believer upon God for the 
life active in Christ. Couched in the creative and rolling English which 
is Sittler’s hallmark, the book is vital indeed. 
RICHARD R.CAEMMERER 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN. By the Co-operative Parents’ Group 
of Palisades Pre-School Division and Mothers’ and Children’s Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc. (Dr. Martha Frank, Director). New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow and Company, 1957. Third 
printing. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

“Dedicated to other parents for the prevention of parental delin- 
quency,” this is a book of surprising merit on character education. Here 
are not dry moral codes, killing rules, wearisome statistics, and abstract 
theories of education, but earnest simplicity and refreshing common sense, 
deep psychological insight and understanding of human development 
and needs. 

The book is naturalistic in tenor, Deweyish in educational optimism, 
without criteria for the determination of “good” and “values,” and with- 
out benefit of distinctively Christian basis and goals, means, and methods. 
However, pastors, teachers, and other leaders of parent groups in Chris- 
tian churches will find in this book a rich and stimulating supply of 
discussion materials to underscore the power of parental example and 
to capitalize the simple formula: “Live the virtues to which you would 
train your children.” 

Coming at a time of new emphasis on parental responsibility, this 
book merits a place in personal and congregational, college and seminary 
libraries. It should be read “by everyone to whom the life of a child 
is entrusted.” A. G. MERKENS 
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STRANGE ALTARS: A Scriptural Appraisal of the Lodge. By J. W. 
Acker, St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 94 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 

The author, a member of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Syned’s 
Commission on Fraternal Organizations, presents a digest for the purpose 
of delineating the Scriptural principles underlying the church’s stand 
against the lodge. He illustrates as concisely as possible the objectionable 
features of the fraternal orders considered in this treatment. He also 
treats briefly the organizations sometimes erroneously confused with lodges 
and spells out an evangelical but firm synodical lodge practice on the 
basis of the lodge paragraphs of Synod’s Handbook. 

The reader will find complete and concise information on the or- 
ganizational structure of Masonry. A description of recent development 
in lodgery and recommended procedures in dealing with members of 
lodges and miscellaneous organizations make this a valuable handbook on 
the subject of strange altars. 

The author acknowledges the debt he owes to the materials accumulated 
by the late Dr. Theodore Graebner and to the valuable assistance of 
Dr. Paul Bretscher, chairman of the Commission on Fraternal Organi- 
zations. One will find here as excellent a treatment of the matter as is 
possible in a book of less than 100 pages. HARRY G. COINER 


THE GNOSTIC RELIGION. THE MESSAGE OF THE ALIEN GOD 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Hans Jonas. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. xviii and 302 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


English theological and historical literature is richer because of this 
book, since it is the only comprehensive discussion of Gnosticism available. 
Sober, detailed, and interesting, it provides a good summary of generally 
accepted facts and of recent additions to the body of knowledge. While 
written primarily for the nonspecialist, the scholar will appreciate this 
concise summary. 

After a general introduction on the religious climate of the times, 
Jonas discusses Gnostic thought and symbolism synthetically. The bulk 
of the book is given over to an analysis of the individual systems of Simon 
Magus, the Hymn of the Pearl, Marcion, the Hermetic Corpus, the Valen- 
tinians, and Mani. Jonas distinguishes two forms of Gnosticism, a Syrian- 
Egyptian and an Iranian, on the basis of differing theories of the origin 
of evil. Throughout the book liberal citations of source materials in 
translation are provided, including material from the recently published 
Evangelium Veritatis discovered in Egypt about 1945. 

The last section of the book compares Gnosticism to the classical mind. 
Here Jonas’ interest in his subject leads him to do less than justice to the 
variety of Greek thought. They also had an unknown god, a primal cause 
“beyond essence and intellectual understanding” (Festugiere), seen espe- 
cially in Plotinus. The discussion of Stoicism’s fictitious element (p. 249) 
does not take the ethical concerns of thinkers like Epictetus seriously 
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(Epictetus is never cited by Jonas). Since this is the best book on the 
subject in English and its bibliography is outstanding, it deserves wide use. 
EDGAR KRENTZ 
UNDERSTANDING GRIEF. By Edgar N. Jackson. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 237 pages, notes, bibliography, 
and index. Cloth. $3.50. 

The author is a Methodist pastor who is also trained in psychotherapy 
and heads a guidance clinic in New Rochelle, N. Y. He has written a 
useful book, How to Preach to People’s Needs. The approach in this 
volume is from psychology, chiefly of Freudian orientation; the theoretical 
structure is buttressed with case studies. The problems of identification, 
substitution, and guilt in grief are analyzed. Religious faith is introduced 
at the level of developing a scale of values sufficient to sustain the indi- 
vidual. In discussing “concepts for a working faith” Jackson describes 
the values of “the concept of Jesus, who communicates God's redeeming 
love” (p. 116); the redemption seems to be thought of as exemplary 
rather than radical. Jackson feels that man’s spiritual nature is itself an 
assumption of faith and employs Tillich categories to define “the leap 
of faith.” The bulk of the book is devoted to the value of religious 
practices and the techniques of pastoral care in the domain of grief. The 
latter are discussed in the framework of the basic psychological theory, 
but also with good common sense. Interesting is the chapter an “Preparing 
People for Grief Situations,” traversing the field of religious education 
in general, and preaching. “Nine Criteria for Evaluating a Funeral” 
(p. 223) are very useful. The concept of the resurrection is not negated, 
nor is it exploited. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


LIGHT THE DARK STREETS. By C. Kilmer Myers. Greenwich: The 
Seabury Press, 1957. 156 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

“Grimly absorbing,” the dust jacket comments. And indeed it is. The 
64,000 youths who pass through the doors of St. Augustine’s on the lower 
East Side of New York became more alive with the turn of each page. 
They are the youngsters — mostly from the minority groups — whom the 
fast whirl of society keeps shunting to one side. They are ignored until 
their violence in gang warfare flashes across the morning headlines. But 
after the ire of good citizens is satisfied, they are once again ignored. 

But the church cares. Every church says this. Here is one that fol- 
lowed through with action — intelligent action. The priests who staff the 
chapel have a deep spiritual understanding of what the church is. As 
Anglicans they are deeply conscious of the body of Christ. But they are 
equally sensitive to the living throb of humanity outside their doors. 
This book tells the warm story of the struggle which these men know 
daily for the lives of the kids who make up the gangs of this angry 
world. The book is an adventure in reading — a must for any church 
which is attempting seriously to make contact with delinquents. 

DAVID S. SCHULLER 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


Eikon im Neuen Testament. By Friedrich-Wilhelm Eltester. Berlin: 
Verlag Alfred Topelmann, 1958. xvi and 166 pages. Paper. DM 28.00. 

Church Dogmatics. Vol. IV, Part 2: The Doctrine of Reconciliation. By 
Karl Barth, trans. G. W. Bromiley. Edinburgh T. & T. Clark, 1958. xv 
and 867 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

Christ and His Sacraments. By Thomas C. Donlan, Francis L. B. Cun- 
ningham, and Augustine Rock. Dubuque: The Priory Press, 1958. xviii 
and 630 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

Oliver Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution. By Maurice Ashley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
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Fascicles 32/33: Reformation-Sakularisierung. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1958. Columns 513 to 758. Paper. DM 9.60. 

Karl V: Der letzte Kaiser des Mittelalters. By Peter Rassow. Gottingen: 
Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1957. 76 pages. Paper. DM 3.60. 

Symbolik des chinesischen Universums (Vol. 1 of Symbolik der Reli- 
gionen; edited by Ferdinand Herrmann). By Herman Koster. Stuttgart: 
Anton Hiersemann, 1958. 104 pages. Paper. DM 15.00. 

The Anabaptist View of the Church: A Study in the Origins of Sectarian 
Protestantism. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1958. xviii and 229 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Urban Society: A College Textbook in Urban Society. By William E. 
Cole. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1958. 591 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

Festgabe Joseph Lortz. Band I: Reformation, Schicksal, und Auftrag. 
Band II: Glaube und Geschichte. Ed. Erwin Iserloh and Peter Manns. 
Baden-Baden: Verlag Bruno Grimm, 1958. Bd.I, xxiii and 586 pages; 
Bd. II, viii and 590 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

Medieval England, ed. Austin Lane Poole. A new edition rewritten and 
revised. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Vol.1, xxviii and 381 
pages; Vol. II, xiii and 382—661 pages. Cloth. $17.50. 

Is God’s Love Limited to This Age? An Inquiry and an Answer That 
Will Interest Every Christian. By J. Earl Syling. New York: Greenwich 
Book Publishers, 1958. 41 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Through Temptation: A Series of Messages Based on Genesis 3 and 
Matthew 4. By James H. Hanson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1959. vii and 78 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Histoire du catholicisme en France. Tome I: Des origines a la Chré- 
tienté médiévale. By A. Latreille, E. Delaruelle, and J. R. Palanque. Paris: 
Editions Spes, 1957. 352 pages. Paper. 1,000 fr. 

Inside Methodist Union. By James H. Straughn. Nashville: The Meth- 
odist Publishing House, 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Dynamics of Christian Education. By Iris V. Cully. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1958. 205 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 
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The Life of Evelyn Underhill. By Margaret Cropper. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1958. xxii and 244 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Library of Christian Classics. Vol. XII: Western Asceticism, ed. Owen 
Chadwick. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 368 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


Luther’s Works. Vol.14: Selected Psalms III, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and 
assisted by Daniel E. Poellot. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 
xii and 368 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom. By Eugene F. Rice, Jr. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. xi and 220 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


Symbolik der Religionen, ed. Ferdinand Herrmann. Vol. II: Symbolik 
des Islam, by Rudi Paret. Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1958. 96 pages. 
Paper. DM 18.00. 

Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel, trans. Gleason L. Archer, Jr. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 189 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Introduction a la Brble, ed. A. Robert and A. Feuillet. Tome I: Intro- 
duction Générale Ancien Testament, by P. Auvray, A. Barucq, and others. 
Tournai: Desclée & Cie, 1957. xxv and 880 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 


The Mind and Faith of A. Powell Davies, ed. William O. Douglas. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1959. 334 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Historic Protestantism and Predestination. By Harry Buis. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1958. x and 142 pages. 
Cloth. $2.75. 

The Mystery and Ministry of Angels. By Herbert Lockyer. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 96 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Five Great Questions of the Bible. By W. A. Criswell. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. 55 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

The Larger Parish and Group Ministry: A Working Strategy for the 
Rural Church Today. By Marvin T. Judy. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1959. 175 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Consummatum Est: Eschatology and Church in the Gospel of St. John. 
By Alf Corell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. x and 240 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

By What Standard? An Analysis of the Philosophy of Cornelius Van Til. 
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